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LET YOUR DOLLARS 
HELP HOLD THE LINE! 


This Bank subscribed to $1,000,000 on the first 
day of the Third Liberty Loan. It had also sub- 
scribed to $1,000,000 of the First and $1,000,000 
of the Second Liberty Loan. It has financed 
$6,527,250 bonds of the First and Second Loans 
—far beyond the official quota allotted to it. 





If the Huns were able to raise $3,461,000,000 in their 
Eighth Loan, we Americans certainly can do better 
in our Fourth Loan! We must do better. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A MIGHTY 
BLOW WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


We urge our clients and the Public to use our facili- 
ties in furtherance of the Fourth Liberty Loan at this 
Most Critical Period of the War. 


We have devoted an entire building to the service of 
the Liberty Loan and the sale of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. 


Correspondence invited 





LIBERTY LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


1605 Pennsylvania Avenue Next to Main Bank Buiiding 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. Resources over §20,000,000 
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Identification of German Prisoners of War 
By Captain Willoughby, Infantry, Attached A.S. S.C. 


1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

1. The Problem of Identification. 
The shifting of enemy troops is always 
of more than local importance and 
usually gives some indication regarding 
the enemy’s intention and his strategi- 
cal disposition. The opposing armies 
are well aware of this and make con- 
siderable sacrifice in purely local raids 
in order to make a few prisoners of war 
and through them obtain information 
of this kind. 

This introduces the problem of the 
identification of prisoners of war. 

The allied armies have not ignored 
this problem, but have struggled with it 
with varying success from the primitive 
methods of regimental or battalion ex- 
amining posts to a more specialized 
service, employing trained interpreters 
and elaborate, subtle interrogatories, 
which often approach the refinement 
of the regular secret service. 

The work of the average examining 
post, within the regiment or battalion, 
hardly represents more than the rough- 


This information would generally be 
sufficient if it were certain to be a 
rate and reliable, but it is based entire 
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It is probably very difficult to have 
such qualified interpreters with each 
examining post, in view of the enormous 
theater of operations; it is likely that 
trained material of this kind will be 
available only for the more important 
sectors. 

Eventually, with the establishment 
of examining posts along the entire 
front, the following situation will de- 
velop: There will be a certain number 
of examining posts with a highly trained 
personnel, familiar with the German 
language, its character and dialects, able 
to apply refined methods and render the 
most perfect service, and, on the other 
hand, less efficient examining posts, 
within regimental or battalion sectors, 
provided with a personnel of average 
ability, drawn from the enlisted men 
or commissioned officers of that partic- 
ular organization, without that special 
qualification outlined above. 

Evidently there must be some means 
of reconciling these extremes, some way 
to obtain standard service from all ex- 
amining groups and, in a measure, qual- 
ify all of them. 

This may be accomplished by a sys- 
tem which furnishes the information, 
under (a), (b) and (c) paragraphs, 
outlines definite methods of procedure, 
which standardize inquiries and inter- 
rogatories; in short, a system reduced 
to definite printed instructions which 
can be read and followed, thus enabling 
the average examining officer to apply 
them with results. 

This is not to mean that the knowl- 
edge of German can be dispensed with 
or that the services of trained interpre- 
ters are unnecessary. On the contrary, 
the examination of prisoners must nat- 
urally be conducted in the German lan- 
guage, but the immediate identification 





of the prisoners and their organiza- 
tion, the immediate deductions to be 
drawn therefrom, the rapid transmis- 
sion of such information without loss 
of time, etc., will certainly be facilitated 
if all examining posts are uniformly 
equipped and qualified. The local com- 
mander will derive immediate benefit ; 
the specialist will make a later detailed 
examination for the higher staffs, no- 
tifying in all cases the local commander 
of any important changes and modifi- 
cations. 

3. Outline of Examination.—The ex- 
amination will base itself, in general, 
on (a) an inspection of uniforms, in- 
signia of rank, organization and branch 
of service; (b) the principal dialects, 
with reference to origin and place of 
recruitment; (c) a psychological treat- 
ment. 

There will be certain groups of ques- 
tions, covering in detail the following 
points : 

1. Arm of service. 

2. Number of company, battalion, 
regiment. 

3. Brigade, division and army corps. 

4. Enlistment, date and class of re- 
cruitment. 

5. Local tactical conditions (location 
of dugouts, machine-gun emplacement, 
etc.). 

Groups 1 and 2 can be ascertained 
by an inspection of uniforms; this in- 
formation is of considerable but local 
importance. 

Groups 2 and 3 are of the highest im- 
portance, bearing on troop movements 
on a larger scale; prisoners will either 
confess ignorance or lie, although in 
many cases the enlisted men are not 
familiar with the large grouping of 
units. 
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By colored charts, samples, uniform 
specifications, etc. (Chap. II, Plates 
I to IV), it is possible to become famil- 
iar with the German uniforms and 
arrive at the usual deductions to be 
drawn therefrom, viz: company, bat- 
talion, regiment, etc. 

Groups 4 and 5 must be obtained by 
cross-examination conducted in the 
German language; important sectors 
should therefore have qualified inter- 
preters as examining officials; not only 
is the prisoner more apt to respond 
readily to questions in his mother- 
tongue, as a psychological factor, but 
the examiner will be able to detect the 
slight nuances of emotion, to recognize 
sullen defiance, the hesitancy of a lie 
or the truth. 

4. General Significance of German 
Dialects —In this connection, an im- 
portant principle must be observed: 

The dialect of the prisoner must be 
carefully noted, because a study of the 
dialect will naturally give an indication 
of the region from which he was re- 
cruited ; however, as the recruitment of 
most of the German army corps (and 
reserve units) is territorial and re- 
gional, consequently the dialect will di- 
rectly reveal the army corps of the pris- 
oner and serve, in general, as a check on 
all his statements. (Chap. III, Plates V 
and VI. Territorial division of Army 
Corps.) For instance, a prisoner whose 
dialect shows him plainly to be a Ba- 
varian is hardly apt to belong to the 
III Army Corps, which is recruited 
from Berlin and surroundings, etc. 

This method is not infallible and prob- 
ably will definitely fail in many in- 
stances, especially in view of the mixed 
recruitment of 1917, when certain de- 
pleted army corps were unable to draw 
from their own region and were conse- 





quently supplied from other more pop- 
ulated districts. 

However, these army corps and latest 
reserve units and their recruitment are 
pretty well known, and are given in 
table on page 192. 

In any case, as a check, as a general 
means of verification, such an exami- 
nation of the dialect, in view of its gen- 
eral significance, will be interesting and 
profitable. 

5. Sequence of Examination—The 
logical grouping and sequence of ques- 
tions would be as follows: 

1. Age, place of birth and district. 
At this point the examination is inter- 
rupted and the charts showing the 
“Territorial division of Army Corps” 
(Plates V, VI) are consulted to ascer- 
tain the number and composition of the 
corps which is recruited from this par- 
ticular region. The examination is then 
continued. 

2. Number and composition of reg- 
iment, brigade and corps. 

The class of recruitment and general 
composition of the organization are, 
of course, of highest importance; for 
instance, there is a vast difference in 
the fighting quality of the line troops 
(Aktive) and the “Ersatz” (replace- 
ment) or older classes. 

The prisoner will indicate some unit 
or profess ignorance. If he does make 
it should 
with the information obtained from the 
charts; if he claims ignorance, the in- 


a definite statement, agree 


formation of the charts may be taken 
as substantial, etc., etc. 

Group 5, tactical information of lo- 
cal character, is difficult to obtain, as 
there is no definite basis to check the 
prisoner’s statement. 

This places emphasis on his truthful- 
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ness, or rather willingness, which is 
clearly a psychological factor. 

The preceding method of inquiry will 
already have born fruit in so far as it 
tested his truthfulness or willingness to 
a certain extent; it is evidently a de- 
cided advantage to know whether the 
man is lying or not. 

The prisoner will either be “induced” 
or else compelled to answer; his treat- 
ment will therefore vary from an arti- 
ficial kindness to certain harsher meas- 
ures. An artificial kindness is, for ob- 
vious than 
“harsher” measures, even though they 


reasons, more desirable 
were considered legitimate. 

The treatment of the prisoner, at this 
phase (as throughout the examination), 
must mainly be guided from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 

In this connection, a difference must 
be noted between men and officers; 
where an enlisted man may be coerced, 
it is often useless to coerce an officer. 
Che majority of the German commis- 
sioned officers are of an excellent morale 
and a fanatical devotion to duty and 
tradition. This applies particularly to 
the line (aktive) and the higher grades. 
Lately there has been a slight demoral- 
ization brought about by the rapid in- 
flux of reserve officers of less in- 
tensive training. 

6. The Application of Charts I to V1. 
—The charts, tables and explanatory 
notes, although generally accurate, are 
not infallible because of the lack of la- 
test information and the total isolation 
of the German empire. 

Their value does not lie in their in- 
disputable accuracy, but is rather based 
on the fact that they compel the stu- 
dent to think along definite lines and in- 
still him with methods which are log- 


ical and certain of results. 
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i:ven if their accuracy were but 50 
per cent they still contain information 
which the average men and officers do 
not have and cannot acquire in any 
other way. 

Any work of this kind will be less 
precise than a handbook of chemistry, 
but it supplies highly specialized data 
to the average American soldier who 
is suddenly called upon for duty as ex- 
amining officer. At this point he will 
grope about to devise some method of 
procedure, to find some familiar points 
on which he could hinge his investiga- 
tion; it is in such a situation that a man- 
ual of this kind fulfills a legitimate 
function. 

Charts I, II, III are self-evident; in 
general, insignia of rank, units and 
branch of service have not changed. 

In consulting Chart II the entire 
Chapter II, especially paragraph 4 and 
its sub-paragraphs, should be read with 
the greatest care. 

Chart I, a significant and important 
chart, accompanies paragraphs a, B, f, 
Chapter II. 

Designs 1 to 5 represent collars as 
worn on the former garrison uniform 
but show more plainly than any other 
means the characteristic braiding and 
collar ornaments of noncommissioned 
officers, identical with the insignia as on 
the field service uniform, models 1915 
and 1916 and modifications. 

The careful study of this chart and 
comparison with the corresponding par- 
agraph, Chapter II, should enable the 
student to identify the German grades 
at a glance. 

Attention is invited to a marked dif- 
ference in sleeves as shown by the 
“Brandenburg” and “Swedish” styles, 
Nos. 8 and 9. 


Figs. 3 to 7, Chart I, are unreliable 
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as showing a model which gradually 
disappears from the western front. In 
view of the colossal size of the armies, 
however, the older models will be en- 
countered on the western front for a 
long time. The new model, however, 
has the same general cut and color (field 
grey). The Dolman No. 3 and the 
Ulanka No. 4 are abolished. Coat No. 
I, as shown on this chart, is the typical 
coat of the infantry; it has not changed 
and will gradually be adopted for all 
branches of the service; colored cloth 
patches on the collar will indicate the 
branch of service. 

The leather visor on caps, heretofore 
only worn by officers, is now author- 
ized for men. 

Chart IV, “Rapid Identification,” is 
self-evident and should be studied with 
reference to Chapter III. 

Chart V, “Territorial division of 
Army Corps,” is of interest in connec- 
tion with and supporting Chart VI, the 
“Dialect Chart.” 

The object of Chart VI is to show 
directly the principal variation of dia- 
lects and idioms in Germany, at the 
same time indicating the military units 
in each dialect belt. 

A scale of shades has been adopted 
to visualize this idea. 

See “Explanatory Note,” accompany- 
ing the dialect scale and chart. 
also Chapter I, paragraph 3. 


See 


Il. Scheme or IDENTIFICATION 
SERVICE 

1. The correct disposition of prison- 
ers depends on the general tactical sit- 
uation at the time of their capture. 

Minor operations, such as a normal 
raid, resulting in the capture of a few 
prisoners only, permit of a normal, de- 
liberate examination and disposition of 
the prisoners from: 
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a. Point of capture, to 

b. Company or battalion examination 
post, to 

c. Regiment of brigade intelligence 
officer. 

From there, if the information dis- 
closed is of unusual importance, to 
division headquarters, otherwise to a 
collecting depot for prisoners of war 
in that area. 

2. The division interpreter as special- 
ist and expert will, in a quiet sector, 
be sent to regimental and even battalion 
headquarters in order to receive and 
examine incoming prisoners. 

Normally, the examination will be 
conducted in the presence of an intelli- 
gence or staff officer who will guide 
the conduct of the examination, if re- 
quired, to bring out specific points. 

Important information gathered from 
the prisoners will be communicated to 
the intelligence officer of all units con- 
cerned, in this particular sector ; import- 
ant information will usually cover num- 
ber and composition of enemy units, 
average age of enemy soldiers as indi- 
cative of their fighting value, lines of 
resistance of enemy, lines of dugouts 
and redoubts, assembly trenches, ma- 
chine-gun emplacements, patrols, etc. 

3. In an active sector or in a general 
action the procedure will be modified. 

Prisoners taken in larger numbers 
cannot, therefore, be detained in the 
battalion or regimental area, to impede 
or endanger our units, but must be sent 
to the rear as fast as possible. 

A hasty, local examination of a few 
individuals may be made if desired. 

The principal, searching examination, 
however, will be conducted through di- 
vision headquarters. 

In action, the division interpreter re- 
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mains at division headquarters for duty. 

Each prisoner will be tagged with a 
tag, similar to the diagnosis or wound 
tag used by our aid stations. This tag 
will contain all data necessary for the 
military identification of the prisoner 
and a very brief remark on the circum- 
stances and location of his capture, in 
order to enable other examining officers 
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to judge of the relative importance or 
value of the prisoner. 

4. A suitable report and list, similar 
to our bi-monthly field-return, will be 
rendered by each unit having made pris- 
oners, and will be forwarded to the di- 
vision statistical officer. 

A copy of this report will follow the 
prisoners to the depot. 
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III. GerMAN UNIFORMS 


1. Introduction —Before the war, the 
German uniform generally consisted of 
a dark colored coat and blue trousers, 
with pipings of vivid colors according 
to the organization and arm; the elab- 
orate helmet insignia and all metallic 
parts were kept bright; visibility ren- 
dered this uniform pnsuitable for mod- 
ern warfare. 

In 1910, a field service uniform of 
dull grey color (Field-grau) was 
adopted for the bulk of the army ; chas- 
seurs and certain “Yager” battalions 
wore a slightly different shade (Griin- 
grau). 

2. Garrison Uniforms —In 1915 the 
grey field service uniform was adopted 
for garrison wear also with certain 
modifications. The old uniforms, how- 
ever, will be worn for some time, espe- 
cially in the interior and L. o. C. 

The characteristics of this uniform 
are as follows: 

The cut of the former uniform is 
preserved ; the color is uniform for all 
arms, viz: field-grey. 

The coat is uniform for all branches 
of the service, except certain cavalry 
units, viz: Cuirassiers, coat without but- 
tons; Uhlans, breast coat; the Ulanka. 
Hussars, coat with braiding; the Dol- 
man. Yagers, green uniform. (See 
Chart I, Nos. 4 to 7.) 

The helmets are provided with re- 
movable tips; officers wear a metallic 
chin-strap, while the men have leather 
straps. The garrison cap with leather 
visor is authorized for enlisted men. 

The overcoat is uniform for all arms 
and of uniform color. 

This model is still worn by many 
units, especially on the lines of commu- 
nication, etc., in view of the enormous 
umber of men at the front and the 


constant influx of reserves from the 
interior. 

3. Field-Service Uniforms (Model 
1916).—The field service uniform dif- 
fers but slightly from the garrison uni- 
form as described in paragraph 2. (See 
Charts I to IV.) 

Certain important changes were au- 
thorized in 1916; however, these 
changes were not immediate but will 
extend through a long period; as the 
old issue disappears through wear and 
tear, the new models are gradually in- 
troduced. 

The modifications of 1916 are as fol- 
lows: 

The field-grey coat will be uniform 
for all arms; the collar is provided with 
a colored cloth patch or device which 
indicates the branch of service. 

All helmets are provided with a stand- 
ard grey canvas cover. 

All articles of leather, heretofore of 
tan or russet, are blackened. 

As already stated, the issue of the new 
equipment is retarded and gradual, and 
practically all models of uniforms, from 
the - field-service uniform of 1915 to 
the modified type of 1916, will be met 
with at the front. 

Whatever changes were made are 
not radical; the model 1916, in fact, 
is mainly characterized by the adoption 
of a uniform service coat or blouse 
which is only a slight departure from 
the model of 1915. It will be necessary 
for examining officers to be familiar 
with all types and modifications from 
1915 to date. 

4a. Characteristics for Identification. 
—Each branch of service has its spe- 
cial distinctive color, viz: Infantry, red; 
artillery, black; trains, blue; mounted 
troops have no standard color, but va- 
riations according to regiments. 
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The distinctive color of the branch 
of service appears on a cloth-patch or 
device worn on the collar of the ser- 
vice coat and overcoat; the epaulets, on 
uniforms models 1915 and 1916, also 
give significant indications. 

Landsturm.—The epaulets of the 
Landsturm are distinguished by the fol- 
lowing service colors: 

Infantry, blue; field artillery, scarlet ; 
light artillery, yellow; pioneers, black. 

Certain regiments have narrow hori- 
zontal braids, yellow or white, worn on 
the collar. This characteristic insignia 


ber of the battalion in Arabic letters, 
for aviators. 

T. Above the number of the battalion 
for telegraph units. 

K. (Kraftwagon); for truck com- 
panies. 

V. (Versuch) ; for experimental sta- 
tions. 

4b. State Contingent.—State contin- 
gents wear on their helmets the heral- 
dic emblem or coat of arms of their 
home state. (See paragraph 4c). 

This applies especially to the more 
powerful monarchies in the German 


Epaulets 
Branch of service Special - ~- - 
color 
Cloth Piping | Number 
BRINE. 05 5 5c 6.9 0 10 04.00) ERM a dns 400) EOS vou 2c ot WOME. 0 cas eevee Red. 
Field Artillery............| Black.... Scarlet...... , stipk is nate a ata tan ae Lemon 
Light Artillery............| Black..... Pare a sna sit sna. 8 ie ce 
Chasseurs..... ee ..| Green. | Grey-green. .. Light green........ Red. 
rere. —) See Ochre. 
rere re Serres | ee Aenea ep Red. 
Hussars....... ; oP ry ls | aa ( sokeahat saivue eee 
SNS» shee same Gab Ca come aes we eee 
Pioneers...... -  . ee | Black..... —P Crimson..........} Red. 
Be i Mash ose Black..... |’ AAP, Oa eee bo 
; se od ole Seals Coie a... eS ee eee le 
Medical Corps...... 5 ih Ad ehh Dark blue.... Light blue....... .| Yellow. 


*The regiment of the guards and certain cavalry units slightly differ from this table as regards piping. How- 


ever, the uniform modifications of 1916 simplify the piping. 


indicates contingents of the Prussian 
Guards and its auxiliary troops, the 
six leading Grenadier regiments and 
all provincial guard units. 

Special Units, Av. L. 0. Co., Etc.— 
The troops of the L. o. C. likewise wear 
this braid, but have certain letters on 
the epaulets, viz: 

E. (Eisenhahn); special railroad 
troops. 

L. (Luftschiffer) ; placed above the 
number of the battalion, for balloon 
units. 

F. (Flieger) ; placed above the num- 


Federation of States, particularly Ba- 
varia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg and Baden. 

The braiding of the Bavarian uniform 
differs from other troops, viz: The 
collars show a stripe with a diamond 
pattern, blue and white alternating. 
(Blue and white are the heraldic colors 
of the reigning house of Wittelsbach; 
likewise, the Bavarian Chasseurs wear 
grey instead of green uniforms. ) 

4c. Reserve Units —All reserve units 
wear a capital “R” on the helmet cover, 
immediately above the number of their 
regiments. 
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The “Landwehr” (see Chapter IV, 
1-2) wear an “L” above the regimental 
number. The helmet insignia contains 
also the silvered “Landwehr” cross. 

The “Landsturm” is characterized 
by a gilt-metal cross on the helmet in- 
signia ; units belonging to this class also 
carry the regimental number on the 
collar. 

4d. Helmets—The German helmet, 
of compressed leather, has an elaborate 
metallic emblem, the Prussian eagle; for 
state troops, other than Prussian, the 
coat of arms of the home state is super- 
imposed. 

Certain states, furnishing large, inde- 
pendent contingents to the National 
Army, have their own helmet insignia 
in place of the Prussian eagle: Bava- 
ria, double lion; Saxony, star-emblem ; 
Wiirtemberg, lion and stag; Baden, 
hawk and griffin. 

For Prussian units, the chin strap 
is fastened to the helmet by the Prus- 
sian cocarde. State contingents wear 
the German national cocarde on the 
right and the state cocarde on the left. 
On the garrison cap, the state and 
national cocardes are in front and in 
the center. 

According to the branch of service 
and origin, there are significant varia- 
tions in helmets, metallic emblems and 
tips, viz: 

Infantry—Helmet with leather tip; 
metallic trimmings of brass (white 
metal for Hessians). 

Prussian Guards.—Helmet insignia 
composed of the eagle and the star of 
the guards. 

Chasseurs (dismounted ).—Flat oval 
helmet, the “chako.” 

Chasseurs (mounted).—Helmet of 
white metal, tip. 


Heavy Bavarian Cavalry—Helmet of 
leather, tip. 

Heavy Saxony Cavalry.—Helmet of 
brass, tip. 

Chasseurs (mounted).—Helmet of 
gun metal, leather trimmings. 

Artillery —Infantry helmet, without 
a tip, provided instead with a small 
knob. 

4e. Company Battalion Regiment.— 
The number of the regiment is shown 
on the epaulets in different colors. Some 
regiments wear the monogram of their 
sovereign instead of a_ regimental 
number. 

All “Landsturm” units have two num- 
bers on the collar, a Roman number, 
indicating the Army Corps; an Arabic, 
indicating the serial number within the 
corps. 

Bayonet Knots—Battalions are dis- 
tinguished by an ornamental fringed 
knot worn on the bayonet scabbard; 
the loop and fringes are of white wool ; 
the straight center piece, between the 
loop and lower heavy knot, is white 
for the Ist battalion, red for the 2d 
battalion, yellow for the 3d and blue for 
the 4th (replacement battalion). 

Companies.—The companies are, in 
turn, distinguished by the color of small 
knots on the center piece (Ist company, 
white; 2d company, red; 3d company, 
yellow; 4th company, blue; 5th com- 
pany green), their number is also 
shown on the buttons of the epaulets. 

Machine-gun Company. — Machine- 
gun companies usually have a higher 
serial number than that of the last com- 
pany. 


Squadrons.—Squadrons, like battal- 
ions, are characterized by the color of 
the (saber) knots; (5th squadron, 
green). 

For artillery (mounted), the color of 
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the center piece indicates the group 
(regiment) ; that of the loop slides in- 
dicates the battery. 

Chasseurs, “Yager”-battalions, pio- 
neers and train units have no distinc- 
tive colors. 

Commissioned Officers—Coat but- 
tons are of gold or dull silver. 

The rank and branch of service are 
indicated by collar ornaments and shoul- 
der-knots. 

The shoulder-knots worn in the field 
are of the same design as for garrison 
wear but of dull metal; they are at- 
tached to strips of cloth of the color 
of the organization. (Chart IV.) 


Shoulder-Knots. — General officers 
wear the same shoulder-knots as in 
garrison. 


a. Shoulder-knots of straight silver 
braid and silk, on cloth strips: 2d 
lieutenant, no star; Ist lieutenant, one 
star; captain, two stars. 

b. Shoulder-knots of double heavy 
silver thread on silk, braided on cloth 
strip: Major, no star; lieutenant col- 
onel, one star; colonel, two stars. 

c. Shoulder-knots of triple metal 
thread (2 threads of gold, one of sil- 
ver) braided: General’; Major gen- 
eral, no star; Lieutenant general, one 
star; General, two stars; “Gener- 
aloherbst,”* three stars; Generalo- 
herbst,”* senior grade, four stars; 
“‘Fieldmarshall,””* marshal’s staff, 
crossed. 

Reserves —Officers of the Reserve 
and “Landwehr” wear the uniforms of 
officers of the line (Regular Army). 

Officers of the “Landwehr” (dis- 
mounted) wear the uniform of officers 
of infantry; gold buttons, shoulder- 
knots with number, cap or helmet with 


the silver cross of the “Landwehr” su- 
perimposed on the regular insignia. 

General Officers—General officers 
wear the helmet with leather tip, the 
eagle of the guard, the uniform coat 
with single row of yellow buttons, white 
buttons on Bavarian uniforms, pipings 
and double stripes of red on the 
trousers. 

The uniform for officers of the Gen- 
eral Staff is the same as for general 
officers, except that the stripes are of 
a different shade of red. 

Medical Corps.——Commissioned of- 
ficers of the Medical Corps wear the 
braid of the guards on a black collar. 
They wear the caduceus on the shoul- 
der-knot. Higher grades are indicated 
by one or two stars. 

Veterinaries wear shoulder-knots of 
gold and blue striped pattern, with or 
without rosettes. 

Pay Corps.—Officers of the pay 
corps wear shoulder-knots of silver 
and blue striped pattern; buttons, pip- 
ings and trimmings are white. 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Noncommissioned Officers.—Bugler, 
special characteristic epaulet. 

Lance corporal, one heraldic button, 
on each side of the collar. 

Corporal, one wide silver or gold 
braid, on collar and sleeve. 

Sergeant, one wide silver or gold 
braid on collar and sleeve, and one her- 
aldic button on each side of the collar. 

First sergeant, insignia of sergeant. 

Sergeant major, wears the saber and 
officers’ saber knot. 

Noncommissioned officers of this 
grade, belonging to the Regular Army 
and included in the authorized strength 





1 No equivalent rank in the U. S. 
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thereof, wear a double braid on the 
sleeve. 

Noncommissioned officers who are 
candidates for commissions and actu- 
ally perform the functions of commis- 
sioned officers, wear first sergeant’s uni- 
form, officers’ saber and belt, officers’ 
pack and special epaulets, with a pat- 
tern made up of noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ braid. 


IV. Tue TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
or GERMAN ARMy Corps 


1. This chapter represents a very 
brief review of the characteristics and 
organization of the German Army, en- 
tering in detail into the territorial dis- 
tribution of army corps and home gar- 
risons, with a view to establish and 
illuminate the relation betwen dialects 
and territorial recruitment. 

A careful study of Charts V and VI 
is recommended with frequent refer- 
ence to the “Explanatory note” and 
paragraph 4, Chapter 1. 

Composition of the German Army.— 
(a) The structure of the German Army 
is based on a large standing army with 
a constant flow of enlisted men (en- 
listment of two, three and four years) 
and a permanent corps of professional 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 

b. On discharge from the Regular 
Army, a soldier enters into the class 
of “Reserves,” for periods of four, 
five and six years. 

Organizations of this class were im- 
mediately attached to line organizations 
to raise them to war strength; others 
were attached to large reserve units 
in conjunction with the “Landwehr, Ist 
class.” 

c. On expiration of the reserve pe- 
riod, the soldier passes into the “Land- 
wehr.” 

The “Landwehr, Ist class,” consists 





of organizations furnished by the 
younger classes of reserves. 

The “Landwehr, 2d class,” is formed 
from mixed detachments of the Ist and 
2d classes, destined to furnish troops 
for the lines of communication or the 
service of security of the interior. This 
class includes trained men up to the 
age of thirty-nine. 

d. From the “Landwehr, 2d class,” 
the soldier passes into the “Landsturm, 
2d class,” which is formed by trained 
men from 39 to 45 years of age. 

From the point of view of examining 
officers it is very material to identify 
a prisoner with one of these classes, be- 
cause the morale, efficiency and endur- 
ance of these classes vary materially. 
For instance, a sector held by enemy 
line troops must be taken more seriously 
than if it were garrisoned by “Land- 
sturm.” 

e. As the physical examination in 
time of peace was very rigid, and the 
authorized strength of the Regular 
Army the minimum of what the pop- 
ulation actually could have furnished, 
there was annually a considerable sur- 
plus of untrained elements classified as: 

(1) “Ersatz-reserve,” consisting of 
excellent material but not called to the 
colors because they were in excess of 
the authorized strength of the Regular 
Army. 

The term “Ersatz” is now applied to 
trained replacement units, in depots or 
concentration camps, awaiting to be sent 
to the front to replace casualties in their 
mother unit. 

It is principally in this meaning 
that the term is now generally under- 
stood and employed. 

(2) Untrained elements of the 
“Landsturm,” Ist and 2d classes, i. ¢.: 
The young classes not yet called to active 
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service. Men classified under “Land- consecutively from I to XXI; the Corps 

sturm, Ist class,” of a quality inferior of Guards; the Bavarian Corps from 

to line troops or “Ersatz-reserve.” Ito lil. In addition the Corps of the 
In the course of Germany’s costly Guard has furnished a 3d and 4th 

operations practically all of these classes division. 

have been called to active service includ- Reserve Army Corps: In general, 


ing the class of 1919. 


2. The German Army is composed 
of: 

(1) Army Corps of the line (Reg- 
ulars). 


(2) Reserve Army Corps (corps or 
divisions ). 

(3) New Brigade or Divisional Or- 
ganizations (formed from detachments 
of line or reserve units). 

(4) Organizations of “Landwehr” 
(corps, divisions, brigades). 

(5) Organizations 
(corps, divisions, brigades). 

(6) Organizations of “Landsturm” 
(regiments or battalions). 

General Organization—Army Corps 
The active corps, as ex- 


of “Ersatz” 


of the line: 
isting in time of peace, are numbered 


each army corps of the line furnished 
a reserve corps; with a corresponding 
number, however, certain territorial de- 
partments from which the Line Corps 
were recruited were not able to fur- 
corps, except 
certain thickly populated districts,*such 
as: 


nish additional reserve 


3erlin and surroundings. .... III 
EEE er V and VI 
Dns Kater aeeide Hb Vil 
Lower Rhine provinces...... Vill 
Hanseatic region (Hamburg, 

Bremen and Lubeck)...... IX 
Dn «cts ch cewde dete tke AVIII 


The following table shows the serial 
number and territorial recruitment of 
German Army Corps of the line and 
corresponding reserve units: 


Districts (also assisted i in 








Active corps Reserve corps forming reserve corps) 

Gvard.... Socata aan ist Reserve Division of Guard. 

Eastern Frontier... wees} .| Eastern Frontier Corps (I, II, 
a II, XX). 

Eastern Frontier......... ..II | 3d Reserve Division.......... 

ey ee re 1G R: 6 SS ae nL. 

Prussian. ng ca kok dit a Is «oi ein edie tmnt a vy. and XI. 

Poland.... axle decal ct in. +ed ha de eo’ om 

Poland... ~ Sue ss Od Pe Es cco 34 us Goes cue Vi. 

Westphalian....... MA Gi): ee 2 4 

Rhine Provinces..........VIII | VIIIth Reserve. .... .| VIII. 

Hanseatic... .. IX | [Xth Reserve....... IX. 

Prussian..... ..& | Xth Reserve....... VII and X. 

Prussian. .. XI | None.. ..| VII and X. 

Saxon. . : XII | XIIth Reserve.. .., XII and XIX. 

Wurtemberg.... XIII | None..... ..| XIII and XIX. 

Baden XIV | XIVth Reserve. . ..+..| MILI and XIV. 

Western Frontier. ... XV | 30th Reserve Division........| XIII and XIV. 

Western Frontier XVI | 33rd Reserve Division. ..| XVI and II-Bav. 

Hestern Frontier. .......20 Vil | NOME... .45..... 000. ......| XVI and II-Bav. 

Prussian. . . _...XVIII | XVIIIth Reserve....... .| XVIII. 

Saxon. ....K1X | None.. XVIII. 

Eastern Frontier. enn » on SS PRRIARS  g Ae SPS XVIII. 

Western Frontier..... XXI | None.. . XVIII. 


Ist Bavarian..... 
IId Bavarian Se 
IIId Bavarian........ 


ist Bavarian Reserve... 


..| None... 5 ide lots 
BS Se 


,The three Bavarian Corps. 








— rN Le eiianmniiionniiiome) 
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There are some formations composed 
of “Landwehr” and “Ersatz” units 
which are erroneously classified as re- 
serve corps, viz: XVth_ Reserve, 
XVIIth Reserve and 35th Reserve 
Division. 





ist Increment 








Subsequent to the mobilization a num- 
ber of entirely new army corps have 
been formed in two increments. These 
new corps were recruited from several 
departments ; their-;composition is there- 
fore mixed. 


I 2d Increment 


en Ce 





‘| 
Corps | Region Corps Region 
! bs 
XXII Res..... Prussian (III). | XXXVIII Res.. .| Baden-Prussian (XI, XIV, 
XXIII Res.... Prussian (II, IX, X). XVIII). 
XXIV Res......| Prussian (IV, VII, XI, XVIII). | XXXIX Res...) Prussian (VII, VITI, X). 
XXV Res......| Poland-Prussian (IV, V, VI) | XL Res...) Prussian Guards (IV, IX). 
XXVI Res......| Baden-Prussian (VIII, X, XI, 
XIV). | 
XXVII Res......;S ax on-Wirttemberg (XII, XLI Res...} Poland-Prussian (II, III, 
| XIII, XIX). | VI) 


6 Bav. Res. Div. .| Bavarian. 


8 Bav. Res. Div. .| Bavarian. 





V. CHARACTERISTIC MILITARY TERMS 

1. Technical Abbreviations. — The 
Germans use a number of abbrevia- 
tions in their military correspondence 
and field orders, the very knowledge 


II, III St. 1, 2, 3/90 
or 
I. R. 90, I, III St., 1, 2, 3 


The companies, troops, batteries, etc., 
are indicated by Arabic numbers; the 
battalions, artillery groups, etc., are in- 


I. R. 87. St. I, II, St. 10, 11 


Feldart. R. 50 St. I. 








of which may be useful if documents 
are found on the person of prisoners. 

The abbreviations, denoting military 
subdivisions, are very similar to our 
own, viz: 


The 2d and 3d Bn., Hdars., Cos. 
A, B and C of the 90th Infty. 


dicated by Roman figures ; the regiment 
may be denoted as denominator of a 
fraction. 


87th Infty. Bn. Staffs, of the 
1—2 Bn.; 3d Bn. Staff, and 
Cos. K and L. 


50th Field Artillery Regt., 
Hdars. 1 group. 


27 I. D. = 27th Infty. Div. 


19 I. B. = 19th Infty. Brig. 
5 K. D. = Sth Cav. Div. 
I 


= or II/7 = 2d Bn., 7th Infty. 


5 
16. I. D. 
16. 3.6. 


3 K. D. 
(— .24.3.) 


= 3d Cav. Div. 


3 
<7 as = Co. C, 5th Infty. 


= 16th Infty Div. (16 Bn., 3 Sq., 6 Batteries) 


(No. Bn. 24 Sq., 3 Batteries) 
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2. Topographical Abbreviations. — 
German General Staff maps have a R. 
F. 1/100000 and 1/25000; local trench 
maps, however, may have larger scales. 
Elevations are indicated by hachures on 
the General Staff map, otherwise by 
contours. 


Magiss Trt” — ss S 

tas <«haae ——T Ss 

ey Se 

eer . .Ferry, large. 

re River. 

Oi ck dic ce'e teens Estate. 

Sa ss es Ha ......+Mountain. 

SPSS ticles s bo os no) uae 

ibttout én due kthdnee House. 

8 ee ee ee Ferryboat. 

2a Sand-quarry. 

Deka citegaens ceaean Cemetery. 

a Rape eee Kiln, lime. 

yh ee Powder magazine. 

PAs AV aahatdevoeee Tannery. 

init dake eens caen Mill. 

tale edie iin ikke Ruins. 

| RETR PRPS eas Lake 

ac kdae ow . Castle 

DR abe se «6a banal Quarry, stone. 

a siame <4 Rieu suds od Pond. 

i cisspaceweseees Hvy. ferry. 
General Military Organization 

PPT Enlisted man. 

Gefreite, der......... L. Corpl. 


Vize-Feldwebel, der. . . Sergt., sen. grad. 
Vize-Feldwebel, der. . . Sergt., sen. grad. 
Feldwebel, der........ Ist Sergt. 


Lieutenant, der. . . Lieutenant. 
Hauptmann, der. . Captain. 
Major, der...........Mayjor. 
Oberst-lieutenant, der. Lt. Col. 
Se Colonel. 
SE sc acdedesau File, squad. 
Halbzug, der..... .. Half-platoon. 
NN Pee Platoon. 
Kompagnie, die. . . Company. 
Bataillon, das........ Battalion. 
Ersatzbataillon, das... Depot battalion. 
Regiment, das........ Regiment. 
Brigade, die.......... Brigade. 
Armeekorps, das. ... . ./ Army corps. 
Feldheer, das......... Field army. 
GEN wc inc'ess ss Staff. 


Haup*quartier, das... . Headquarters. 


Reserve, die.......... Reserve. 
Proviantkolonne, die. . Field train. 
Fuhrparkkolonne, die. ,General train. 
Munitionskolonne, die. Munition train. 
Gefechtsbagage, die. Combat train. 


Grosse bagage, die. ... Regt’l train. 
Feldpost, die......... Field postal serv 
Feld lazarett, das..... ield hospital. 
Feldartillerie, die. .... Field artillery. 
Fussartillerie, die. .... Light artillery. 
Feldhaubitze, die..... Howitzer. 
Kavallerie, die........ Cavalry. 
Pioniere, die......... Engineers. 
Infantry 
Gewel, da8.. 6.05.6: Rifle. 
Seitengewehr, das..... Bayonet. 
Tornister, der........ Pack, knapsack. 
OS OFM eee Helmet. 
Patronentasche, die... Cart’ge pocket. 
SP caensoccaces Belt. 
Revolver, der......... Pistol. 
Feld-stecher, der...... Field glasses. 
Feldflasche, die....... Canteen. 
Gasmaske, die........ Gas mask. 


Erkennungsmarke, die. Ident. tag. 
Achscelklappe, die. ... Epaulet. 
Scharfschutzeaufklarung 


Gln dé do exeye teed Sharpshooter. 
Krankentragersgraben, 

GB: 0 euvida ake ont ede Litter-bearer. 
Verband, der........ -Aid package. 
ee Bivouac. 
BMGT GOB. 2. 0. 5 cscs Camp. 
Pree Sentry. 
Wache, die..........4 Guard. 
WER GEE. ce sae nes Adv. guard. 
Nachhut, die......... Rear guard. 
Nahpatrouille, die. .... Contact patrol. 


Gefechtsaufkliirung, die Combat recon. 
Seitendeckung, die. ... Flank guards. 
Vorposten, reserve, das Line of reserve, 


outposts. 
Grand’gardes......... Line of support. 
Feldwachen.......... Outguards. 
Unteroffinezposten. . . . Picket. 
Doppel posten........ Double sentries. 
Halt! Werda....... Halt! Who is 

there? 
Angriff, der.......... Attack. 
Sturmangriff, der... . . Assault. 
Gegenanggriff, der... .Counter-attack. 
Verteidigung......... Defense. 
bbs et ceecc ace Position. 
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Aes 6. cz vows Sector. 
Feldkuche, die... ..... Field kitchen. 
Schiitzengraben, der. . . Trench, fire- 





trench. 
Unterstand, der...... Cover, dugout. 
ES Se eee Shield. 
Vergbindungsgraben, de Comm. trench. 
Maschinengewehr.... Mach. gun. 
Miewer, Ger... 2.0 Mortar. 
Hindernisse, die...... Obstacles. 
Spanische Reiter, die. . Chevaux de 

fris. 
Stacheldraht, der... .. Barbed wire. 


Drahtnetz, das..... 


. .Wire entang. 


Sandsack, der........ Sandbag. 


OS re 
yO ee 
Minengang, der....... 


Sap. 
Tunnel. 


Mine-chamber. 


Herchposten, der . . List. post. 

Leuchtpatrone, die. .. . Rocket. 

Scheinwerfer, der... . .Searchlight. 

Schaufel, die......... Spade. 

PGs oi tan cond Pick-ax. 
Artillery 


Geschiitz, das........ 
Lafsette, die. ........- 
Riicklauf, der..... 
Feldhaubitze, die.. . 
Gebirgskanone, die... 
Morser, der....... 
Jallonabwehrkanone, 


Granate, die. . + 
Shrapnell, der........ 
Doppelziinder der.... 
Aufschlagfiinder, der. 
Beschiessung, die... .. 
Schussweite, die...... 
See 
Messtruppe, die. . 

Verdeckte Feuerstel- 


Gun, cannon. 
Gun carriage. 


. Recoil. 

. Howitzer. 
Mountain gun. 

.. Mortar. 


Anti-aircraft 
gun. 


..H. E. shell. 


Shrapnel. 
Comb. fuse. 
Perc. fuse. 


Bombardment. 


Range. 


. Target. 
. Range-det. 


Masked fire 
position. 


Schnellfeuer..... ... Rapid fire. 
Einzelfeuer...... ... Fire, by section. 
Trommelfeuer, das. . . .Concen. fire. 
Giftgas, das........../ Asphyx. gas. 
Aviation 
Drachenballon, der. . . Art. obs. balloon. 
Luftschiff, das, and 
Lenkballon......... Dirig. balloon. 

Ballon-hiille, die...... s0dy of balloon, 

cover. 
Flugzang, das........: \eroplane 
Eindecker, der. ...... .Monoplane. 
Doppeldecker, der.... Biplane. 
Wasser-flugzeng, das. . Hydroplane. 
Pitamel, GIG... 2.20000. Wings. 


Tragflacha, die... 
Spannweite, die. . 
Hdhenstener, das. . 
Seitenstoner, das...... 
Verwindungsklappen. 
Pee 
Luftachraube, dic. . 
Mater, GOP... 65st 
Benzine, die... . 
Stenerung, die... .. 
Fahrgestell, das. . 
Auftrieb, der. . 


. Wing area. 
. -Wing span. 
- Elevator. 


Rudder. 


- Ailerons. 


Fuselage. 


- Propeller. 
- Motor. 
. «Gasoline. 
. Controls. 
-Landing gear. 
. Lift. 


Asmemt, GOP... a ccicd Getaway. 


Auslauf, der......... 
Steiggeschwindigkeit, 
tate sanneraeess 
Funkenstation, die... . 
Funkenspruch..... 
a. See 
Flug-platz..... a 
Schuppen, der..... 
Flieger, der... 
Fuhrer, der........ 
Beebrachter, der...... 
Feldfliegerabteilung. . . 
Artillery Fliegerab- 
Gs an deceives 
Kampfgeschwader, das 
Yagdstaffel, die....... 


Landing. 


Speed climbing. 
Radio station. 


. Radio message. 


Flight. 


. Aerodrome, field 
- Hangar. 


Aviator. 


. Pilot. 


Observer. 
Aero squadron. 


Obs. squadron. 
Pur. squadron. 
Pursuit flights. 








| 
| 
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CHART I.—FIELD-SERVICE UNIFORM, MopEL 1916 (FELDGRAU)! 


. Imperial Guards. Characteristic braid 


on collar and sleeve. 


. Rear view; folded collar. 
. Attila; jacket of Hussars (discontinued). 
. Ulanka; jacket of Uhlans (discontinued). 


Same. 


. Stiff collar; cuirassiers. 
. Braid (Brandenburg style) on sleeve; 


first sergeant. 


. Braid (Swedish style) on sleeve; non- 


commissioned officers of Guards. 


. Cuirassier; Heavy Cavalry. 
. Ulanka. 


11. Folded collar; sergeant of guards. 
12. Characteristic braid of the Imperial 


Guards. 


13. Stiff collar; noncommissioned officer. 
14. Stiff collar; corporal. 

15-18. Epaulets; enlisted men. 

15. Infantry. 

16. Cuirassier; Heavy Cavalry. 

17. Hussar; 1st Cavalry. 

18. Chasseur (Yager; mounted, dis- 


mounted), 13 regiments. 


19. Uhlan; ist Cavalry. 
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1 This uniform is actually the model of 1916, but is still worn by the majority of the troops 
on the front. 
The modifications made since are slight and are described in Chapter II, paragraph 3. 
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CHART I. 
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CHART III.—COMPANY AND BATTALION INSIGNIA 


1. Army Headquarters. 2. Army Corps Headquarters. 3. Division Headquarters. 
4to17. Bayonet knot; color of Infantry. 


Artillery (Dismounted) Pioneers 


1st Battalion 2d Battalion 3d Battalion 
4. Co. A. 8. Co. E. 12. Co. I. 17. Chasseurs (Yager). 
5. Co. B. 9. Co. F. 13. Co. K. 
6. Co. C. 10. Co. G. 14. Co. L. 
7. Co. D. su. Ge E. 16. Co. M. 


18 to 26. Artillery (Mounted). 


1st Group 2d Group 3d Group 
18. ist Battery. 21. 1st Battery. 24. ist Battery. 
19. 2d Battery. 22. 2d Battery. 25. 2d Battery. 
20. 3d Battery 23. 3d Battery. 26. 3d Battery. 
Saber-knots 


27. 1st Squadron. 
28. 2d Squadron.§ 
29. 3d Squadron. 
30. 4th Squadron. 
31. 5th Squadron. 
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CHART IV 




















CHART IV.—INSIGNIA OF RANK, COLLARS AND SHOULDER KNoTs 


Braid and Collar Ornaments of Noncommissioned Officers 





1. Lance corporal (Saxony). 4. Sergeant. 
2. Lance corporal, senior grade (Prussian Sergeant, senior grade (Bavarian). 
Artillery). 5. First sergeant (sergeant major), Prus 
3. Corporal. sian. 
Braid and Ornament on Sleeve, Noncommissioned Officers 
6. Noncommissioned officer, sergeant 8. Sergeant, senior grade (braid, Swedish 
(overcoat collar). style). 
7. Sergeant. 9. First sergeant, sergeant major (braid 
Brandenburg style). 
Commissioned Officers Shoulder-knots 
(Heavy silver on silk, braided) 
10. Second lieutenant. 16. Brigadier general. 
11. First lieutenant. 17. Division commander." 
12. Captain. 18. Corps commander.* 
13. Major. 19. Lieutenant general.’ 
14. Lieutenant colonel. 20. Field Marshal.‘ 
15. Colonel. 
1 Major General. * Lieutenant General. + General. * No equivalent. 
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Cuart VI—ExpLaNatory Notes 


1. Chart VII, “Dialect Chart,” is of interest to trained interpreters only 
(divisional interpreters), whose thorough knowledge of German enables them to 
detect the fine nuances and shades of idiomatic German. 

This chart shows, by means of different forms of hachuring, language belts, 
indicating very marked differences in dialect and idioms; it would have been 
confusing to indicate the lighter shades of dialect. 

Such a scale, as adopted, is the only logical method to visualize the under- 
lying idea. 

As language or dialect of neighboring regions have no sharp boundaries, but 
blend gradually, the diffusion or concentration of hachuring will indicate this 
directly. 

Assuming a particular form of hachuring as the symbol for the Prussian 
and North-German dialects, then a darker or brighter hachuring will indicate 
the characteristic Berlin slang or the heavy brogue of the coast regions and 
Pommern; yet the jargon of Berlin and environs, as well as the Pommern 
brogue, are well within the North German (Prussian) language characteristics, 
and are shown as such at a glance as are the South German dialects. 

2. The object of this chart is to show directly the principal variations of 
dialect and idioms, at the same time indicating the military units in each dialect 
belt. 

3. To apply Chart VI, see Chapter I, Paragraph 4: 

The dialect of the prisoner must be carefully noted, because a study of the 
dialect will inevitably give an indication of the region from which he was recruited. 

However, as the recruitment of most of the German army corps (and reserve 
units) is territorial and regional, consequently the dialect will directly reveal the 
army corps of the prisoner and serve, in general, as a check on all his statements. 
(Chap. III, Charts IV to VII.) 

For instance, a prisoner whose dialect shows him plainly to be a Bavarian or 
Saxon or Pole hardly belongs to the Third Army Corps, which is drawn from 
Berlin and surroundings, etc. 

This method is not infallible, in view of the mixed recruitment of 1917, when 


certain depleted army corps were unable to draw from their own region and were 
consequently supplied from other more populated districts. 
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GERMAN DIALECTS AND PRINCIPAL “Potz Sapperment, was 
CHARACTERISTICS meet er, henn ich 
} ' ; g’sehe! 
Any review of dialects will of neces- Ich wees noch gar nit 
sity be grammatical and scientific; the wie mer is geschehe. 
classification of dialects has, however, Die Eisebahn Iss gange, 
been reduced to the principal language —_ losst eich ver- 
characteristics. These notes should be Dess is e Hexewerk, es 
ead with reference to Chart VI, which kann sich gar nit 
shows graphically the principal vari- fehle.” 
ations of dialect; it must be noted that 2. Bavaro-Austrian—The Bavarian 


the boundaries of dialect areas are not 
as rigid as political boundaries; neigh- 
boring dixlects blend, as a general rule; 
only the principal variations of dialect 
are indicated. It would have been con- 
fusing and entirely impractical to indi- 
cate the finer nuances. 

1. The principal divisions of Ger- 
man are as follows: Low German, 
Middle German and Upper German. 
This division is perhaps more grammat- 
ical than practical; the so-called High 
German is the language of the govern- 
ment and the schools. 

These large groups embrace an amaz- 
ing variety of local and provincial dia- 
lects, too numerous to enter into. 

Upper German.—The Upper German 
(Alsace, Baden, Wirttemberg, Bavaria, 
Hessen) may again be grouped into the 
“Aleman” and “Bavaro-Austrian” belts. 

The Rhine valley may be considered 
as within the Aleman characteristics. 

The Aleman has “scht,” “schp” for 
“st” and “sp”; it forms the diminutive 
with “li” or “le”; there are traces of 
“ch” instead of “k,” as “chind” for 
“kind.” 

Palatinate —The broad dialect of the 
upper Rhine Valley, the Odenwald, the 
Neckar and the Palatinate (Baden) is 
perhaps the most characteristic dialect 
of this region; it contains traces of the 
“Francon” and overlaps into Hessia and 
Thuringia. 





ae 


clings to the archaic “es,” “enk” for the 
pers. pronouns “ihr” and “euch”; the 
diphthong “ei” becomes “oa,” ; the “ie,” 
as in “lieb,” becomes “ia,” “liab”; the 
diminutive is formed with “erl” and 
yy 

This dialect is, of course, again inter- 
spersed with finer nuances; only a cer- 
tain portion of Bavaria proper is af- 
fected by it, south of the Danube and 
the foothills of the Alps and through- 
out Upper Austria. 

However, the general phonetic color 
is strongly uniform notwithstanding the 
variety of dialects. 

“Da Hansl woar an 
sakrischa Bua. Scho in 
da wiagn had’r da Diarn 
an Watschn gebn, wan 
eam da suzl nid gros gnua 
wear—und wia’r grassa 
woarn is, da had’res ali 


midananda za’n noarn 

g’ habt.” 
3. Middle German.— The Middle 
German (Thuringia, Hessia, Upper 


Saxony, Riesengebirge, etc.), is princi- 
pally identified by the “p” instead of 
the “pf.” 

The Upper Saxon is quite character- 
istic; there is not much difference in 
the pronunciation of “b” and “p,” “g” 
and “k.” The dialect of Meissen is 


especially marked. The dialects in 


Silesia resemble, in general, the Saxon, 
Baum-Boom, Geenich-Konig. 
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Low German—The Low German 
(Friesen, Holstein, Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, Ponnern, Prussia) has 
again a variety of shades from the clean 
“st” of Hanover, from the Frisian and 
Platt-Deutsch to East Pommeranian 
and the Prussian ; it is generally charac- 
terized by a relation to the Dutch. The 
“s” becomes frequently a “t”; the 
ancient “p,” “t,” “k” are preserved as 
in lopen (laufen), to (zu), etem 
(essen), maken (machen). 


To Bett, ta Bett 

Wer’n Leewsten hett 

De Keenen hett 

Miitt ook to Bett. 
(Schwerin: ) 


Wer rit nog so late dor Nagt and Wind 

De Vader is it mit synen Kind 

He holt clen Jungen wol in dem Arm 

He fatet en secher, he holt en warm. 
( Bremen. ) 


Goode Morgn, truutste Gevaddersche, 
Wie geiht ett? 

Wie wart ett gaue, ommer hoddrich 
onn lustig. 


(Danzig. ) 


Berlin.—The characteristic slang of 
Berlin (III Army Corps) and environs 
may be noted at this point; the “g” be- 


comes “j”; the accusative and dative 
are used indiscriminately. 
B. “Wat drink’n Se’n 
vor’me Sorte, Herr 
Treitschke ? 
T. “Jewohnlich eenen 
Kimmel. 


B. “Schon, sie solln bei 
mir eenen Ktimmel 
driken wie. 

Sie ihm in janz Ber- 
lin nich finden. 

T. “Sie sind sehr jitig, 
ich weer nich ver- 
fehlen! 

Wenden Se jetst jefal- 
lichst Ihren Blick hierher! 
Des sind Vojel! Nach- 
dem sie von die Natur 
ausjestattet sind unter- 
scheiden sie sich bei ihre 
Federn; dieses hier is die 
sojenannte jrosse Eile, 
welche nur bei Nacht sieht 
weil ihre Oogen alsdann 
funkeln wie ’n paar jliih- 
ende Kohlen.” 
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Management of the American Soldier 
By Major General David e Shanks, National Army 


INTRODUCTION 


T THE beginning of the present 
A war the authorized strength of 

the United States Army, exclu- 
sive of Philippine Scouts, was as fol- 
lows: Officers, 7,038; enlisted men, 
132,122. 

Since our entrance into the war we 
have increased the number of our off- 
cers by more than one hundred thou- 
sand and the number of our enlisted 
soldiers by more than one and a half 
million. It goes without saying that 
this enormous expansion in our military 
forces has been a task of great difficulty. 
Our country has always been opposed to 
a large standing army and the policy of 
our Government has always been pecu- 
liarly non-military in character. 

The material which has been used in 
the rapid expansion of our army is ex- 
cellent. Sterling young college men 
have been put through the various train- 
ing camps and their progress has been 
quite satisfactory. They have worked 
hard and have absorbed much of the 
technical training that is required in 
modern warfare. All sorts of text- 
books, manuals, and pamphlets, com- 
bined with the explanations and lectures 
of selected instructors, have given them 
at least a fair smattering of the subjects 
which are essential for them to know. 

There is one respect, however, in 
which a great many of these young men 
are deficient. My duties at a port of 
embarkation, through which a great 
body of troops pass, have given me 
opportunity to see something of a con- 
siderable number of our new officers 


and to size up their weak as well as 
their strong points. I am quite sure of 
my ground when I say that the weakest 
point in the training of our young offi- 
cers is their lack of knowledge and 
experience in the handling and manage- 
ment of their men. 

Men are the tools of the military 
profession. Without at least a fair 
knowledge of how to use those tools the 
young officer is likely to lose much of 
his efficiency. Beyond question the 
management of men is the most im- 
portant, as well as the most difficult 
thing that falls to the lot of the line 
officer. No amount of technical train- 
ing or of technical knowledge on the 
part of the line officer can make him 
truly efficient if he does not possess the 
power of controlling his men in such a 
way as to preserve harmony in his or- 
ganization and bring out the best efforts 
of those under his control. 

Strange to say, the young officer seek- 
ing some written guide to assist him in 
learning this important part of his pro- 
fession will have great difficulty. We 
have lectures and manuals and treatises 
and text-books on all sorts of technical 
subjects. On the subject of how to 
manage men—the most important sub- 
ject of all—the young officer will find 
pretty nearly a barren field. A few 
paragraphs in Army Regulations, a few 
scattered magazine articles, and a gen- 
eral order or two compose the literature 
available. Neither at West Point nor 
at our service schools has this subject 
received the attention that it deserves. 
Apparently our young officers are ex- 
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pected to pick up this part of their train- 
ing by intuition and observation. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, but it is a 
slow and costly process for the young 
officer to have to learn the rudiments 
of this important part of his profession 
by feeling his way along, profiting only 
by the mistakes he may make. It is an 
especially costly process if the young 
officer has to pick up this important 
part of his education while his country 
is at war and when each mistake may 
add another to his already numerous 
difficulties. 

At the present time we have thou- 
sands and thousands of soldiers under 
command of young officers without any 
sufficient practical experience in the 
management of men and who are grop- 
ing their way, doing the best they can 
according to the lights that are fur- 
nished them. I am convinced that 
something ought to be written in the 
effort to help our young officers in this 
most important part of their profession. 
Anything at all will be better than noth- 
ing. In the INFANTRY JoURNAL for 
November-December, 1916, I published 
an article on “Administration and the 
Management of Men.” 

This present article is an enlarge- 
ment and expansion of that. In its 
preparation I have consulted such addi- 
tional literature as my limited time has 
afforded me opportunity. In particular 
I mention the following: 

“Military Character,” by Admiral 
Sims, published in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL for February, 1918. 

“Psychology of War,” by Eltinge. 

“Fundamentals of Military Service,” 
by Andrews. 

“Lectures on Discipline and Train- 
ing,” by Colonel Applin, of the British 
General Staff, 


Mimeograph publication on “Military 
Character,” published by the Naval 
War College. 

No claim for originality is made for 
any idea suggested herein. I am writ- 
ing this largely from a sense of duty 
because I think that some one of our 
older officers should do something in 
this line. I know that it is needed. 
That this present article is crude and 
filled with imperfections must be evi- 
dent, but it may serve as an incentive 
for someone else to prepare an article 
that is really worth while. 

In no other profession is the study of 
men so important as it is in the military 
profession. To us Pope’s line, “The 
proper study of mankind is man,” ap- 
peals with peculiar force. 

My effort in this article is to avoid 
prolonged discussion. The suggestions 
made are concrete. Many of the item 
noted are elementary in the extreme, 
but they are those that constantly pre- 
sent themselves. What the young offi- 
cer needs is definite instruction, not a 
sermon. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


As a rule the American people have 
a most excellent opinion of themselves. 
They are imbued with the idea that, in- 
dividually and collectively, the Amer- 
ican in all things is at the top of the 
heap. 

Apparently as a nation we have been 
ready to believe that by intuition, and 
on the spur of the moment, we could 
accomplish what has cost other nations 
years of effort and self-sacrifice. On 
no other theory can we account for our 
national indifference to a proper state 
ot preparedness. The idea that a 
million men would spring to arms be- 
tween sunrise and sunset was popular 
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with many of our fellow-countrymen 
because it was what they wanted to be- 
lieve. From these halcyon dreams our 
people have been rudely awakened. 
They now realize that roilitary prepara- 
tion is a matter of time and much hard 
work. 

It has been said that the proper time 
to start the training of a gentleman is a 
hundred years before his birth. It is 
beginning to dawn upon many of us 
that the proper time to prepare for war 
is at least a generation before the war 
must be fought. Under any circum- 
stances the making of an army from the 
raw is a and difficult 
process; it is especially difficult when 
the raw material comes from a nation 
in which the military spirit is almost 
wholly lacking. Our people, wholly 
unaccustomed to military affairs and 
deeply absorbed in business pursuits, 
have apparently believed that all that is 
necessary to make a soldier is to put a 
uniform on his beck and a gun in his 
hands. The young American of best 
type makes excellent material for a sol- 
dier, but it takes time and great patience 
to produce the finished product. In the 
case of the average native American his 
physical powers, his initiative, his re- 
sourcefulness, his courage, and his in- 
telligence are all of a high order. 
Nevertheless, he has some inherent dis- 
advantages as a soldier which our na- 
tion has been slow to realize. 

Frankness and a desire to look at all 
sides fairly should prompt us to recog- 
nize some of the weak points of the 
young American as well as to admire 
those points where he undoubtedly 
appears to advantage. 


material slow 


SOME DISADVANTAGES 


First and foremost in the way of dif- 
ficulties is the matter of environment. 


The young American has been bred 
and born in an atmosphere distinctly 
non-military. From his earliest youth 
he has been accustomed to ideas of great 

Distinctly he 
In certain sec- 
tions of the country it is not unlikely 
that he has had opportunity to absorb 
prejudices against military training and 
against the uniform of the army and 
navy. The average young American 
has been accustomed to hearing his 
Government freely criticised, and per- 
haps himself has already become an 
expert critic. 

Now the first and most important les- 
son in the life of every soldier is disci- 
Without 
pline military instruction is in vain. 
One of the most difficult things to instill 
in the young American soldier is a 
proper conception of the enormous, the 
The 


American is born in a democratic coun- 


individual independence. 
has been his own boss. 


pline and obedience. disci- 


indispensable value of discipline. 


try where all men are equal and where 
every man is accustomed to making up 
his mind as he goes along. Hence it is 
that many sterling young Americans 
find the first few months of military 
training extremely irksome. The re- 
quirement of suddenly giving up their 
own will and rendering prompt and 
willing obedience to the will of others is 
not easy; it is especially hard on the 
young men of our democratic country 
accustomed to having their own way in 
everything. Right here is one of the 
prime causes of desertion. The re- 
cruit, accustomed to doing as he likes, 
finds the lessons of discipline very try- 
ing, and makes up his mind that he will 
go back to a life rid of such annoyances. 
For a time he is like a wild animal sud- 
denly taken captive and that longs for 
its former freedom. The first months 
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of a soldier’s training are always the 
most trying. Once the soldier has got- 
ten over the first bumps the bonds of 
discipline become less galling and the at- 
tractive part of a soldier’s life begins. 
It is in these first months of the life of 
a young soldier that the officer needs to 
be most careful and most patient. 

It is different with the young soldier 
of a country (Japan or Germany, for 
instance) where military training is 
compulsory. From childhood he has 
been reared in a military atmosphere. 
The ideas of discipline are absorbed as 
he grows up. It goes without saying 
that the task of the officer is immeasu- 
rably easier in a country where mili- 
tary training is welcomed rather than 
in our own country, where it is tol- 
erated only when dire necessity forces 
it upon us. 

While we are about it we may just as 
well confess that there are national 
habits that greatly increase the difficulty 
of managing the American soldier. I 
remember once to have seen the sailors 
of an entire Japanese squadron given 
shore liberty in a town where saloons 
were quite plentiful. They were put 
ashore in the early morning and were 
told that the last boats to take them 
back to their ships would leave at six 
o’clock in the evening. At that hour 
the last Jap went back, and of the 
nearly two thousand sailors not one had 
become intoxicated. He would be an 
optimist of highest degree who would 
be willing to believe that two thousand 
American soldiers or sailors could be 
turned loose in a city where whiskey is 
both cheap and plentiful, and yet find 
every man fit for duty at six o’clock in 
the evening. 

I do not make this statement either to 
detract from the American or to extol 


the Jap. My only idea is to show that 
the American officer will find certain 
difficulties by reason of inherited na- 
tional frailties. Since our entrance into 
the present war the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicants to men in uniform 
has done much to improve the temper- 
ance of our men. It is useless, how- 
ever, to deny that the existing law has 
been, and is being, violated in numerous 
ways. So far as the interests of our 
army are concerned, it will certainly be 
best if the constitutional amendment is 
enacted giving national prohibition to 
the country. 

America is a composite nation em- 
bracing many distinct elements. The 
great national melting pot has not yet 
made us one homogeneous people with 
easily distinguished national character- 
istics. This fact adds greatly to the 
difficulty of the American officer. It is 
a well-known fact in our army that 
some officers who succeed admirably 
with white troops fail entirely when 
they come on duty with our negro 
soldiers. This is due to the fact that 
they do not understand the negro char- 
acter, and success comes most fre- 
quently to any officer when he is man- 
aging men with whose characteristics 
he is entirely familiar. 

Take the average white American 
company. It will be composed of men 
of many nationalities. The Irish, the 
Swede, the Pole, the Jew, the Italian, 
and many others will be represented. 
These men possess widely different 
characteristics. They cannot all be 
managed upon the same plan. In our 


country all men are equal, but all sol- 
diers are not equal—not by a jugful. 
The officer who would try to manage 
the timid, well-meaning Swede by the 
same means which he would probably 
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have to use in controlling the Bowery 
tough would have no more success than 
the parent who uses the same method 
in dealing with the timid, shrinking 
child that he is forced to use when deal- 
ing with the headstrong and wilful one. 
This fact, then, that we are a composite 
people, possessing the characteristics of 
many different peoples, adds much to 
the difficulties of our officers in the man- 
agement of their men. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS 


A large book might be written and 
still leave the subject far from ex- 
hausted. Of all essential qualities, 
sound common-sense is easily first and 
foremost. Without this indispensable 
sine qua non, no officer can hope to be 
successful in the management of men. 

Even with sound sense as a founda- 
tion there is the greatest difference 
among officers in respect to their ability 
to manage men. There are some offi- 
cers who will never make good with 
troops, no matter how hard they may 
try. They lack a certain indefinable, 
intangible something that spells the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
Just as there are men who may study 
music a lifetime and never learn music, 
so there are officers who may study 
hard and never learn the mastery of the 
infinitely more difficult chords that con- 
trol human nature. 

I do not mean by this that any officer, 
however gifted by nature, ever attains 
full stature except by one means— 
unceasing observation and unceasing 
effort. There is a widespread idea that 
a great leader like Napoleon is the heir 
to a heaven-born gift that raises him 
beyond the level of all his contempo- 
raries. But let the truth be known for 
the encouragement of all who are will- 


ing to attain eminence as Napoleon at- 
tained his—by hard work. In his 
youth that which distinguished Napo- 
leon from his fellows was his constant 
reading, his habit of taking many notes, 
and his power of application. He him- 
self has said that the power of applying 
military principles readily and on the 
spur of the moment came to him by 
always thinking of them. Success 
came to Napoleon as it comes to most 
officers, through constant endeavor. It 
is not my intention to enter into a long 
drawn out discussion of the qualities 
needed by the officer on duty with 
troops. It is better to touch upon these 
qualities in the discussion of the rela- 
tions between the officer and those 
under his command. 


TREATMENT OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
BY HIS OFFICER. 


In the first place, treat the soldier as 
aman. Treat him as you would your- 
self like to be treated were you in his 
place and he in yours. I do not mean 
by this that the soldier should be cod- 
dled—far from it. But you can be 
exacting, you can require the most punc- 
tilious observance of orders and regu- 
lations, and yet do it without nagging 
or irritating the men under your com- 
mand. 

Some officers lack the backbone to re- 
quire the proper performance of duty 
on the part of their men, lest it render 
them unpopular. They are willing to 
play a namby-pamby part because they 
cannot muster courage to exact from 
their men a proper performance of duty. 
Let the young officer examine himself 
right here. If he cannot muster the 
moral courage to do his duty, he can 
never expect to train his men to do 
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theirs. Right here is the beginning of INCULCATING PRIDE OF THE SOLDIER IN 
inefficiency. Many is the officer I have HIMSELF AND IN HIS RECORD 


known, and who must himself have 
known, that he lacked the backbone to 
say no when that was the answer which 
ought to be given. Any young officer 
can easily examine himself. If he can- 
not correct faults, if he cannot deny his 
men when they ought to be denied, then 
the officer has missed his calling and he 
is likely to prove a failure. 

On the other hand, there is no need 
to be a martinet. ‘No useful purpose 
is accomplished by a constant nagging 
and scolding on the part of the officer. 

On a bronze tablet at the main sally 
port at West Point is the following ex- 
tract from an address to cadets by Maj. 
Gen. John M. Schofield, Superintendent 
of West Point, August 11, 1879. Let 
the young officer study it carefully, for 
it contains much excellent advice: 


The discipline which makes the sol- 
diers of a free country reliable in battle 
is not to be gained by harsh or tyran- 
nical treatment. 

On the contrary, such treatment is 
far more likely to destroy than to make 
an army. 

It is possible to impart instruction 
and give commands in such a manner 
and in such a tone of voice as to inspire 
in the soldier no feeling but an intense 
desire to obey. 

While the opposite manner and tone 
of voice cannot fail to excite strong 
resentment and a desire to disobey. 

The one mode or the other of dealing 
with subordinates springs from a corre- 
sponding spirit in the breast of the com- 
mander. 

He who feels the respect which is due 
to others cannot fail to inspire in them 
regard for himself. 

While he who feels and hence mani- 
fests disrespect toward others, especially 
his inferiors, cannot fail to inspire 
hatred against himself. 


Of all influences over mankind few 
are so powerful and so far-reaching as 
pride. We often hear it said of an indi- 
vidual that “he did not know what fear 
meant.” I do not believe it for a mo- 
ment. When danger of death is near 
all men fear it. There are some men— 
many men—who overcome that fear, 
and they are rightly called brave; there 
are other men who succumb to that fear 
and we dub them cowards. The same 
man may overcome his fear on one occa- 
sion, and on the very next occasion may 
yield to it. 

Now there is no other influence that 
holds a soldier in the battle line so well 
as pride. He fears the jeers and the 
contempt of his companions more than 
he fears the bullets of the enemy. It is 
pride in his good name and in his fair 
reputation that holds him to the mark. 
A regiment which has once earned a 
reputation for bravery will stick and 
fight on to the death because of its 
pride. Now pride of the soldier in 
himself and in his reputation is a tre- 
mendous asset in the every-day man- 
agement of the soldier, provided the 
officer knows how to turn it to account. 
Every normal man has an earnest desire 
to succeed, and feels a deep interest in 
winning success. Judicious effort on 
the part of the officer will build up a 
feeling of pride in the soldier that will 
be most useful. 

Therefore the officer ought to be most 
careful to avoid any act that will tend 
to destroy the self-respect, the feeling 
of pride of the soldier in himself and 
in his record. Never put a young sol- 
dier in the guardhouse for the first 
time if it is possible to avoid it—not 
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until you are sure that no other course 
will answer. When you put a soldier 
in the guardhouse you run the risk of 
bringing upon him a feeling of degrada- 
tion and of discouragement, and you 
run the greater risk of injuring that 
great asset—his pride in himself. 

When I was a young lieutenant I had 
a captain whose method of controlling 
his men in case of dereliction was to 
call them one by one into the orderly 
room and appeal to their sense of pride, 
both in themselves as well as in the 
company. I have since seen many 
officers who were abler, more efficient 
and more valuable to the Government, 
but I have seen few who knew better 
how to bring out the best there was in 
a soldier. 


PRIDE OF THE SOLDIER IN 
ORGANIZATION 


HIS 


In these days when our few perma- 
nent organizations have been torn to 
pieces in the effort to provide seasoned 
material for units just being formed, it 
seems ridiculous for anyone to talk 
about pride in the organization to which 
the soldier belongs. Yet the time may 
come, and that soon, when there will 
be many American soldiers who will 
justly know and justly glory in the pride 
of the unit to which they belong. It 
may soon be that we shall have Amer- 
ican organizations who have won their 
title to be placed beside those famous 
organizations in history that have made 
their names immortal. 

General Sherman once said that an 
army had a soul as well asa man. This 
is true, and it is also true that a com- 
pany has a soul as well as an army. 

The pride of the soldier in his organ- 
ization may be made a most useful in- 
fluence in the ordinary routine admin- 
istration of a company. As illustrative 


of the beneficial influence of company 
pride in ordinary every-day manage- 
ment of men, I may relate the follow- 
ing: 

In the summer of 1886 I was at Fort 
Leavenworth attending a rifle competi- 
tion. At that time no regiment nor 
even any considerable part of any one 
regiment was stationed there. It was 
the custom to select one company or one 
troop from each of several different 
regiments and to send it to Leaven- 
worth as a part of the garrison. In 
1886 they were casting about for an in- 
fantry company—they wanted a good 
one—one that would set a proper 
standard for the student officers. The 
choice fell upon Company K, 13th In- 
fantry, commanded by Capt. Arthur 
McArthur, Jr. It was a wise choice, 
and I shall not forget that company, 
small in numbers, but so abounding in 
spirit and pride as to be notable. 

The men all knew why the company 
had been sent to Fort Leavenworth. 
Every man felt that a great onus was on 
him individually. The line at parade 
showed service stripes on nearly every 
man from wrist to elbow. When the 
company was dismissed no man sallied 
forth from the barracks who was not so 
spick and span as to be a marked man at 
yards’ distance. For a man with “K 
Company, 13th Infantry,” on his cap 
to be sent to the guardhouse would have 
been a calamity. There were stories of 
how one or two, over-bibulous after pay 
day, had been brought in the back way 
by companions lest some one might see 
a K Company man at a disadvantage. 

When I was a “youngster,” I was 
serving at a large post at the time of 
the establishment of the post canteen. 
Everything connected with the running 
of it was new; nothing had been worked 
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out. The War Department authorized 
no stoppages; company commanders 
were responsible for their own collec- 
tions, and the subject of these collec- 
tions caused a good deal of anxiety. 
There was a general consensus of opin- 
ion : to the guardhouse and the black list 
with any man who failed to pay. Pay 
day came and went. There were many 
failures to pay, likewise many in the 
guardhouse. One captain had three 
men who failed to pay. He called them 
into the orderly room one at a time. 
Each man put up a sorrowful story 
about having spent all his money before 
he reached the canteen. To each one 
the captain made the same reply: “I 
do not like to have men of my company 
in the guardhouse ; it hurts the man, and 
it hurts the company.” Then he took 
from his own pocket the money needed 
to pay each man’s canteen bill, and sent 
him down to pay it. But it did not stop 
there. The captain then sought the 
canteen officer, and learned that the men 
had paid up. He asked the canteen offi- 
cer to write him a letter to that effect, 
and the letter also said that his was the 
only company at the post which owed 
nothing. This letter was posted on the 
company bulletin board. It made a hit. 
The men of the company thereafter 
would not stand for any man injuring 
the good name of the company by non- 
payment of canteen bills. That com- 
pany enjoyed a fine reputation, while 
other company commanders swore and 
reviled and put men in the guardhouse. 


HOMESICKNESS 


Many of the young soldiers who are 
now serving at our various canton- 
ments, as well as those already “over 
there,” have left their homes for the 
first time. It is not unlikely that many 


of them will suffer from homesickness, 
perhaps in an acute form. To the 
young soldier homesickness is a great 
trial, and it will take time and grit for 
him to overcome it. 

The judicious officer, alive to the in- 
terest of his men, can do much to help 
overcome the ill effects of this most try- 
ing time. Just a few words—and no 
more—to tell the young soldier that a 
time comes in the life of every man 
when he must leave his former home, 
that the strong man grits his teeth and 
overcomes his lonesome, distressed feel- 
ing, and that only the weakling gives 
way and plays the baby act. 

At the same time give the homesick 
soldier plenty to do. Homesickness 
feeds on idleness. It is most likely to 
disappear when the soldier is given such 
a quantity and variety of work as to 
keep both body and mind fully occupied. 


WRITING HOME TO HIS RELATIVES 


Many a young soldier after he has 
been away from home for a time 
acquires new interests and forgets to 
write home, frequently to the distress of 
his parents. It is not infrequently the 
case that the company commander re- 
ceives anxious letters of inquiry from 
the parents or other relatives of some 
of his men. Some officers regard such 
small matters as a petty detail not of 
sufficient interest to require their atten- 
tion, but it is in these small matters that 
the officer has opportunity to show his 
really helpful spirit towards his men. 

One way to manage this matter is to 
wait until the company is assembled and 
then announce without mentioning any 
names that a letter of inquiry has been 
received from the parents of one man in 
the company; that every young man 
ought to feel interest enough in his par- 
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ents to write to them from time to time, 
and that any man who fails to take that 
small trouble should be ashamed of his 
neglect. When the right sort of officer 


makes an announcement of this kind to 
his men the neglect will soon disappear. 


PROPER DISTRIBUTION OF DUTIES 


sefore our entry into the present war 
promotion in our army was relatively 
A second lieutenant was as- 
signed to a company, and he had the 
benefit of learning by observation and 
experience. His captain was generally 
an officer who had received a certain 
amount of seasoning. The green sub- 
altern had abundant opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with his profession 
gradually. 

It is not so now. The stress of war 
has put upon the young officer tremen- 
dously important duties, and at the 
same time his opportunities for properly 
fitting himself for the performance of 
those duties have been greatly curtailed. 
Nowadays a great many of our captains, 
and even field officers, are without the 
experience that is so necessary to en- 
able them properly to control the men 
under their charge. In many organiza- 
tions the captain and the lieutenant 
must learn their duties simultaneously— 
it is a case of the blind leading the blind. 
All the more necessary is it, then, that 
some sort of system be pursued and that 
system the right one. 

In that excellent manual, the Infantry 
Drill Regulations, it is laid down and 
insisted upon over and often that in all 
tactical work there must be an allotment 
to each subordinate of his appropriate 
duties and non-interference with him so 
long as he does well. It is a correct 
principle and works well. It is the 
means we rely upon to give to the sub- 
ordinate the opportunity for developing 


slow. 


efficiency and confidence in himself. 
Without this system we could never 
train the subordinate officers and non- 
commissioned officers properly to lead 
their commands. This same 
which the drill regulations prescribe for 
tactical exercises should be insisted 
upon at all times—on the march, in 
camp, at meals and in barracks or in 
billet. There is no other principle more 
important for the young officer to get 
clearly fixed in his mind, for in many 
organizations this principle is neglected 
entirely. 


system 


In many companies the cap- 
tain and the first sergeant are the whole 
show. There is no intermediary, and 
nobody else attempts to exercise any 
authority. In such organizations the 
lieutenant assists the captain only when 
at drill or military exercise. Subordi- 
nate noncommissioned officers refer 
every question to the first sergeant. 
The corporal is frequently 
called upon to exercise any authority 
except on guard or in charge of fatigue 
parties. At drill he gives the com- 
mands, “Squad, halt” or “Follow me” ; 
when the recall sounds his authority 


never 


No one but the 
captain and the first sergeant is getting 
any training in the handling of men be- 
cause no one else has the opportunity. 

When the time comes for a lieutenant 
or a subordinate noncommissioned offi- 
cer to step into a more important place 
requiring the control of men, he is green 
as grass because he has had no actual 


ends, his duty is done. 


experience. A man may stand on the 
bank and watch others swim week after 
week ; but, if he wants to learn how to 
swim, he must himself go into the 
water. The captain who does not give 
his lieutenant and his subordinate non- 
commissioned officers anything to do 


except at drill and military exercise is 
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not training his company as the army 
regulations require, neither will he get 
best results. 

I quote two paragraphs of Army Reg- 
ulations to show their general tenor: 

Paragraph 287: A thorough police 
of barracks will precede the Saturday 
inspection. The chiefs of squads will 
see that bunks and bedding are over- 
hauled, floors, tables and _ benches 
scoured, arms and _  accouterments 
cleaned, and all leather articles polished. 

Paragraph 288: Chiefs of squads 
will be held responsible for the cleanli- 
ness of their men. They will see that 
those who are to go on duty put their 
arms, accouterments and clothing in the 
best order, and that such as have passes 
leave the post in proper dress. 

There are few organizations where 
these paragraphs of the regulations are 
enforced. When a captain picks out a 
private and makes him corporal, he can- 
not tell in advance what sort of noncom- 
missioned officer he is going to make. 

Neither can he tell much about the 
corporal if he hears him say only, 
“Squad, halt,” or “Follow me.” Many 
a time have I heard a captain say that 
he was surprised and disappointed in 
the poor showing made by some ser- 
geant who had just been promoted from 
corporal. The time to try out the cor- 
poral is when he is a corporal. Give 
him the seven men of his squad; tell 
him they are his to look after, to in- 
struct, and to manage. Tell him he is 
to look after the condition of their 
bunks, their equipment, their cleanliness 
and their behavior. Put the corporal 
on his mettle. When his squad is un- 
usually good at inspection, it will do no 
harm to say, “Corporal, your squad was 
in good shape today.” All of us like an 
encouraging word now and _ then. 
When the corporal’s squad is not in 
good shape, tell him so, and tell him 


what was wrong. In other words, give 
the corporal a real job. If any man of 
his squad has muddy shoes at the foot 
of his bunk, or hair that needs trim- 
ming, Or grease spots on his coat, speak 
to the corporal about it. The commis- 
sioned officer ought never to do the cor- 
poral’s work; it is sufficient if the offi- 
cer sees that the corporal does his work 
and does it well. It is only by holding 
the corporal strictly to his job that he 
will get the idea that it is really and 
truly incumbent upon him to look after 
his squad in the way that the regulations 
require. 

The squad system is the very soul of 
company training; it gives to the com- 
pany commander opportunity to size up 
his subordinates, to relieve any who are 
hopeless, and develops confidence and 
efficiency in those who need just this 
kind of work. 

In proper sequence, each line sergeant 
should have under him the squads as- 
signed to his charge. In the super- 
vision of these squads he should, as far 
as possible, deal with the corporal. The 
captain should deal with both. In 
short, every noncommissioned officer 
should have a job. When anything 
goes wrong, every man whose business 
it was to supervise that particular work 
should be held up and responsibility for 
the failure established. 

It takes a tactful captain to get the 
proper work out of his lieutenants. 
Many are assigned no work at all ex- 
cept at drill or at tactical instruction. 
There can be but one officer in com- 
mand of a company, but that is no ex- 
cuse for letting the lieutenants remain 
ignorant and go to rust for lack of 
opportunity to learn their profession. 
The best training for inexperienced lieu- 
tenants will be given by assigning to 
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each in turn certain duties as the cap- 
tain’s representative in the management 
of the company mess, the daily inspec- 
tion of barracks, kitchen, mess hall, etc., 
office work, preparation of rolls, returns, 
routine papers, etc. One excellent 
form of training for a lieutenant is to 
place him in charge of gymnastics, ath- 
letic events, and company amusements. 

Following out the scheme above out- 
lined and required by the regulations, 
every officer and every noncommis- 
sioned officer will have something to 
do. The captain will have supervision 
and control, but will exercise it in such 
a way that all of his subordinates are 
receiving training of the right kind—a 
training that will enable the machine to 
continue to run smoothly even though 
the captain and the first sergeant should 
be simultaneously called away. 


CRITICISM 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest han- 
dicaps upon efficiency in our army is 
the tendency upon the part of some of 
our officers to overmuch criticism. 

Every American citizen feels at lib- 
erty to express his views on any subject 
that comes up. Freedom of speech is a 
national right, and the American officer 
feels that he has all the prerogatives of 
any other citizen. Not always does 
criticism, even when well meant, work 
to the good of the military service. 

For instance, let us suppose that an 
order involving a new policy is issued 
from the War Department. What hap- 
pens? Do we as a body get behind the 
order and use our utmost endeavor to 
carry out the spirit of the order? Or 
do we—a great many of us at any 
rate—immediately begin to tear the or- 
der to pieces, and sharpen our wits by 
showing how some other plan suggested 
by ourselves would have been better? 


The young officer cannot be too careful 
of his course in this respect. No offi- 
cer ought to expect soldiers under his 
command to carry out loyally his or- 
ders if the officer himself does not set 
the example. The disastrous habit of 
“knocking” all orders and all authority 
is one of the most harmful influences in 
our whole service. 

Not only that, but we sometimes find 
this criticism takes place in the presence 
and in the hearing of enlisted men; 
nothing could be worse. It is an old 
saying that it is a soldier’s privilege to 
growl. If this is so, our service would 
be often more benefited by the breach 
than by the observance of this privilege. 

Our officers’ mess should be a place 
entirely free from the criticism of offi- 
cial orders, and a place notable for its 
loyalty towards official authority. On 
the contrary, it is sometimes the case 
that our messes and our clubs are only 
convenient spots where the critics may 
foregather. 

The great Admiral Jervis once said: 
“T dread not the seamen; it is the indis- 
creet, licentious conversation of the offi- 
cers, and their presumptuous discus- 
sions of the orders they receive that pro- 
duces all our ills.” Let all officers who 
presume to criticise their seniors remem- 
ber this—that they thereby set the exam- 
ple for criticism of themselves by all 
who are junior to them. 


DRUNKEN NESS 


One of the most difficult things that 
the young officer will have to contend 
with in the management of his men is to 
prevent on the part of some of them 
overindulgence in intoxicating liquor. 
This is a hard problem for even the best 
and most experienced company com- 
manders. 
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Some officers—many officers, in fact 
—never think of taking any preventive 
measures. The soldier who gets drunk 
is placed in confinement; when he has 
sobered up he is tried by court-martial, 
a portion of his pay is taken away, per- 
haps additional confinement is awarded 
and that ends it for the time being. 
Another pay day the same thing hap- 
pens, and pretty soon the man is a 
confirmed drunkard. The officer who 
draws high pay to control his men never 
thinks to raise his hand or to lift his 
voice in the effort to prevent the soldier 
from getting drunk—his only action is 
to punish the man after the offense. 
Any officer who is satisfied to allow his 
men to drink to excess, and makes no 
attempt to prevent it, is not doing his 
full duty. 

I know full well that there are some 
men—a few men—in almost every com- 
pany who are incorrigible, and who can 
be managed only by the strong arm of 
the law. Nevertheless, most of our 
soldiers join their companies as young 
recruits. They are not confirmed 
drunkards when they join, and with 
proper management they can be kept 
decent and sober. The most demoraliz- 
ing influence upon them is their contact 
with the “hard nuts” of the company. 
The country boy who is not accustomed 
to drink requires a good deal of back- 
bone to withstand the guying of older 
companions who make sport of him 
and his lack of worldly experience. 
Many a young recruit is driven to his 
first offense through the taunts of older 
men. 

It requires a lot of moral courage on 
the part of the inexperienced lad to 
stand up against the boastings and the 
enticements of those whom they regard 
as veterans. The time to save the 





young soldier is in the beginning. A 
little care on his captain’s part will do 
much to keep the young soldier straight. 
If his foot slips and he gets drunk for 
the first time, don’t keep him in the 
guardhouse forever, thereby crushing 
his self-respect. Try an appeal to his 
pride. 

In my own experience as a company 
commander, I never found any other 
method as useful to me when a soldier 
had sobered up as to bring him alone 
into the orderly room, look him squarely 
in the eyes, and say, “Jones, don’t you 
feel ashamed of yourself? Your con- 
duct is hurting yourself and your com- 
pany, too.” The man in uniform is 
just as much subject to remorse as the 
man in civilian clothing. It was a very 
exceptional soldier who would not say: 
“Yes, Captain, I do feel ashamed, and 
I am going to keep sober next pay day.” 
Then was the time to say: “All right, 
Jones, I am going to watch you next 
pay day, and see if you are man enough 
to keep sober.” And in heaven’s name, 
if Jones does come through successfully, 
don’t fail to find opportunity to let him 
know that his victory has been observed. 

It is not a bad plan to do this at in- 
spection in ranks—the men standing 
adjacent will hear the captain’s recogni- 
tion of Jones’ improvement and they 
may be depended upon to tax him thor- 
oughly should he fall again. A little 
touch of the human element now and 
then, a word of encouragement from 
the captain at the right time, will help 
many a young soldier to find himself, 
and bring him to feel something of that 
personal pride in himself and his record 
which is the very foundation of every 
good soldier. 

The captain who is determined to do 
his full duty by his men has still another 
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means at his disposal, and a very effect- 
ive one if he properly uses it. The 
young soldier belongs to a permanent 
squad of which a corporal is squad 
leader. The corporal has but seven 
men to look after, and he should be 
made to understand at the beginning 
that it is a part of his duty to look after 
the behavior of his men. The squad 
belongs to a larger section of the com- 
pany under supervision of a sergeant. 
Give the sergeant to understand that he 
is to see that the corporals under his 
supervision do their full duty. In this 
way the recruit is being looked after, 
and both the corporal and the sergeant 
are getting useful training, and an idea 
of the responsibility that has been 
placed upon them. 

If anything goes wrong with a soldier 
do not fail to bring both the sergeant 
and the corporal into the case, so that 
they may thoroughly appreciate and 
realize their own duties. In many com- 
panies the men are permitted to get 
drunk and to receive punishment there- 
for, while the sergeants and corporals 
pursue the even tenor of their way with 
never a word said to them. 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE WITH HIS 
MEN 


The officer who is on duty with a 
company ought to be able to call by name 
every man of his organization. I have 
sometimes seen a captain who had been 
in command of the same company for 
many months, yet could not personally 
identify half of his men. Nothing gives 
to the soldier a more belittling idea of 
his importance than to find that his own 
captain does not know him by name. 

Some officers may regard this as a 
trivial matter, but it is one that the 
young officer who wants to succeed can- 


not afford to neglect. If the officer does 
not exert himself sufficiently to know by 
name his own men he need not be sur- 
prised if the interest of the men in their 
company is only perfunctory. Men will 
not do their best work for an officer who 
shows so little interest in them. 


THE COMPANY MESS 


One of the most important duties that 
falls to the lot of the line officer is 
supervision of the company mess. It is 
surprising how much the interest of 
young soldiers centers around the com- 
pany kitchen. 

The successful line officer must take 
an interest in that which is of such vital 
importance to his men. There should 
be close inspection of the kitchen, the 
cooking utensils, the refrigerator, the 
dishes and all other mess paraphernalia. 
Scrupulous cleanliness must be insisted 
upon. The officer should frequently 
sample the food and the coffee, and he 
should take an active part in planning 
the daily menus so as to afford pleasing 
variety. The interest of the officer must 
be real, not feigned. Soldiers are not 
at all slow in detecting the officer whose 
interest is only a thin veneer. 


PUNISHMENTS 


Scarcely any feature of military ad- 
ministration is more perplexing to the 
inexperienced officer than that of pun- 
ishments. Under our army regulations 
and under the Articles of War, much 
authority is placed in the hands of the 
commissioned officer. Necessarily this 
must be the case. Discipline cannot be 
maintained unless the officer has author- 
ity adequate for that purpose. 

The object of punishment is to main- 
tain discipline, and its use should be lim- 
ited to the minimum consistent with the 
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object in view. The second paragraph 
of our army regulations reads as fol- 
lows: 


Military authority will be exercised 
with firmness, kindness and justice. 
Punishments must conform to the law 
and follow offenses as promptly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


No better guide can be given to the 
young officer than that quoted above, 
but he needs something a little more 
in detail until experience has shown 
him the way. To secure best results 
the essential elements of punishment are 
justice and promptness. The officer 
ought always to investigate thoroughly 
before he administers punishment. It 
is better that an offense should go un- 
punished than to make a mistake and 
punish an innocent man. 

In our service the amount and the 
kinds of punishment vary widely—the 
personal equation of the officer who has 
the matter in hand cuts a large figure. 
One officer will punish quite severely 
what another overlooks entirely. Some 
officers have a cast iron rule—“Let no 
guilty man escape”—therefore, they 
prefer charges for every dereliction for 
trial by court-martial. 

Looking back over my four years at 
West Point the only advice on this sub- 
ject that I can recall came from an in- 
structor in law, who advised his section 
to be careful as young officers to prefer 
charges for every dereliction so that 
they might establish for themselves the 
reputation of being absolutely impartial. 
In this way the men would know what 
\to expect, and would have no grievance. 
Even now we have officers who know 
no other method. The green recruit 
and the “old soak” are all in the same 
boat ; to them all soldiers are as alike as 
pawns on a chess-board. To such offi- 


cers any attempt to consider the human, 
the personal element in the soldier is 
childish ; any attempt to control by other 
means than that of fear is pooh-poohed 
as balderdash or “weak attempt at 
moral suasion.” 

To be sure there is to be found, now 
and then, a soldier to whom all appeals 
are useless. To such a man the meth- 
ods of force are obligatory, and should 
be applied freely and unhesitatingly. 

sut, if he is given opportunity, the aver- 
age soldier will respond surprisingly 
well to appeals to his pride. 

Under our present regulations there 
is much power in the hands of the com- 
pany commander. Company punish- 
ment and the withholding of privileges 
are sufficient in the hands of a capable 
officer to control all except the really 
hard cases. It ought to be the effort of 
every line officer to use company pun- 
ishment whenever it is possible to secure 
the desired results in that way. Of 
course the soldier must be informed of 
his right to demand trial by court- 
martial if he prefers. 

In the first place the captain knows 
his men better than any summary court 
officer can possibly know them. In ad- 
dition it is of great advantage to a cap- 
tain to manage his own men. When- 
ever the captain has to call for outside 
assistance through the medium of court- 
martials he loses an asset of great value. 
A company likes to feel that its captain 
is a strong man—strong enough to 
manage his men without having to call 
for outside help. Moreover, when the 
captain awards punishment in the shape 
of kitchen police or extra fatigue, it is 
usually served around the company 
barracks where the men of the company 
have a chance to see what is happening. 
They usually taunt their luckless com- 
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panion, and at the same time make up 
their minds not to be caught in the same 
predicament. At the same time the 
company is the direct beneficiary, for 
the punishment usually takes the form 
of company chores such as washing 
windows, scrubbing floors, peeling pota- 
toes, etc. 

When I was a captain I had a Ger- 
man cook who was a great disciplin- 
arian—any soldier who had once served 
under him a tour of kitchen police by 
way of punishment never intentionally 
got himself in the way of serving addi- 
tional tours. 

The foregoing remarks are intended 
to cover only those cases of neglect and 
of minor infractions which may prop- 
erly be punished in the manner indi- 
cated. Serious offenses such as disre- 
spect, insubordination, wilful defiance 
of authority, etc., require prompt and 
adequate punishment. Nothing is to be 
gained by attempting any halfway meas- 
ures with an insubordinate or mutinous 
soldier. On the contrary, discipline is 
much more likely to be restored by 
strenuous measures than by halting, 
flimsy ones. The wilful, defiant soldier 
should receive prompt and adequate 
punishment not only by way of correct- 
ing him, but also for the sake of its in- 
fluence on others. 


A word must be said also as to the 
manner of the officer while awarding 
punishment. The officer should be 
calm and dignified. The excited officer, 
talking in a loud tone and rasping the 
soldier whose case he is adjudging, 
accomplishes little that is of use. He 
arouses in the soldier a feeling of re- 
sentment that is far from helpful in 
establishing discipline. The best 
most efficient disciplinarians I have 
known in the army were men of soft 
manner and even temper. It was said 
of the late Maj. Gen. Thomas H. 
Ruger, who was notably successful as a 
disciplinarian, that in the twenty years 
he was a colonel of an infantry regi- 
ment he had lost his temper but on one 
occasion. Let the young officer thor- 
oughly understand that military effi- 
ciency does not consist in a loud man- 
ner and a strident voice. 


and 


ORDERS 


Any order given, whether written 
or verbal, should be as short and simple 
as clearness will permit. The greatest 
order ever given consisted of four short 
words. God said: “Let there be 
light.” Take that as a model and you 
cannot go wrong. 


(To be continued) 


® 

















Billeting and Quartering in France 


in France has been legalized and 

the procedure is governed by 
law. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind, for the right to requisitions 
granted to the United States forces 
there is given subject to the provisions 
of law and to certain limitations ex- 
pressed in the grant. Any departure 
from the regulations or disregard of 
them accordingly constitutes an ille- 
gality. 

There will be a Town Major (T. M.) 
or acting Town Major (A. T. M.) in 
each village or commune in which 
United States troops are billeted. He is 
a subordinate of the line of communi- 
cations commander in the section in 
which he operates. Where there is no 
T. M. the commanding officer ordering 
troops to the vicinity will designate an 
officer to carry out the duties of the T. 
M. in preparation for and during the 
presence of troops there. Each T. M. 
will be provided with a staff consisting 
of one interpreter, one moncommis- 
sioned officer and one enlisted clerk. 

The T. M. will call on the major and 
establish friendly relations with the 
civil authorities and the inhabitants. 
He will act as an intermediary be- 
tween them and the commanding offi- 
cer of troops occupying the village. 
He will open and maintain an office 
which will be in operation prior to the 
arrival of the troops. He will arrange 
with the major, through whom alone, 
according to law, billets may be ob- 
tained, for a list of the accommodations 
available. He will keep an accurate and 
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a whole question of requisitions 


complete list of all such accommoda- 
tions, having for each building or prem- 
ises the capacity for officers, men, store- 
houses, animals and other needs to 
be anticipated, marking therein those 
which, in his opinion, are unfit for occu- 
pancy. He will provide a supply of 
rough maps for the use of the incoming 
troops. 

When informed of the strength of 
the incoming troops the T. M. will make 
detailed assignments in duplicate of all 
necessary accommodations, giving the 
original to the commander of troops 
and retaining the other. He has to keep 
a record of the billets and who has 
occupied them in order to meet the 
claims which are sometimes submitted 
long after the troops concerned have 
left. 

The T. M. is responsible for the loca- 
tion and maintenance of suitable latrines, 
baths, water, washing and incinerating 
facilities. He arranges for the disposal 
of refuse. If necessary, he arranges 
for fire protection and traffic regula- 
tion. He puts up signs in the village 
where they will be of advantage. He 
communicates to the commanding offi- 
cer of troops the standing arrange- 
ments and calls on him for cooperation 
and assistance in carrying them out. He 
sees that all buildings and premises to 
be occupied are plainly marked with the 
number of their designation and their 
capacity and in arranging billets will 
keep each unit together. 

Troops proceeding to an area for bil- 
leting will be preceded by at least one 
day by one officer per village to be oc- 
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cupied, together with one noncommis- 
sioned officer from each company or 


similar unit. The officer will report to 
the T. M. the strength of the force he 
represents. The T. M. will then give 
the written assignment to billets and a 
rough map showing locations. The bil- 
lets are then visited by the party and, 
when the troops arrive, they are met and 
conducted to them. No changes are 
permitted without the authority of the 
T. M. 

The United States troops in France 
are in the country of an ally and, ac- 
cordingly, damage and destruction of 
property must be most carefully guarded 
against. There must be no waste and 
no abuse. In these matters the same 
care must be used as in the United 
States; greater care, indeed, for every 
officer and soldier abroad represents 
the United States, and the character of 
this country will inevitably be judged 
by the conduct of its citizens. 

The T. M. must have the fullest co- 
operation of the commanding officers 
of units in making effective standing 
arrangements in regard to police, water, 
bathing, latrines, fire protection, refuse 
disposal and similar matters. When 
billets are left they must be left clean. 

The T. M. upon request will provide 
dining-rooms and kitchens for officers’ 
mess. Rental of dining-rooms, kitchen 
and pantry will be paid for by the Gov- 
ernment at prescribed rates. Services, 
supplies, kitchen and table ware must 
be covered by private agreement. In 
the care of officers’ billets the house- 
holders are usually willing to enter into 
private agreement to supply the neces- 
sary personal service for a small com- 
pensation which should not exceed one 
franc a day. 

In carrying out all these arrange- 





ments it must be constantly borne in 
mind that we are in France, in the coun- 
try of our allies, and that we are better 
paid than most of the troops serving 
beside us. Scales of expenditure should 
be kept down as far as possible to what 
they are in the habit of paying. There 
are a good many reasons for this; one 
of them is that we have no right to spoil 
the market for them. 

The following extracts from French 
law are of interest in this connection. 
Their laws are equally binding upon 
United States forces serving in France. 


Article 8.—The cantoning of troops, 
either for some duration of time or on 
the march, consists in locating the men, 
animals and matériel in houses, estab- 
lishments, stables, buildings, or under 
any kind of shelter belonging to private 
individuals, communes (parishes), de- 
partments (counties), or to the state, 
without reserve as to the conditions of 
the accommodation allotted to soldiers 
of different ranks, to animals and to 
matériel, but utilizing as may be neces- 
sary the available local resources, al- 
ways under the condition that the own- 
ers or holders shall keep for themselves 
such accommodation as is necessary. 

Article 10.—Municipal authorities 
shall prepare a list of all quarters, es- 
tablishments and _ stables available 
which the inhabitants can give for 
billeting or cantoning troops. This list 
will be communicated to the military 
authorities. 

Article 11.—In all cases where troops 
have to be billeted on the inhabitants 
the day of their arrival will be com- 
municated by the military to the munici- 
pal authorities. 

Article 12.—The following persons 
will be absolved from affording billets 
in their dwellings: (a) The legal cus- 
todians of public funds, when such 
funds are deposited in their dwellings ; 
(b) widows and spinsters residing 
alone; (c) female religious societies. 
All these, however, are obliged to 
supply quarters with other inhabitants, 
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with whom they will make the neces- 
sary arrangements to effect this object, 
or, in default, quarters will be provided 
by the municipal authority at the ex- 
pense of the persons above mentioned. 

Article 13.—The inhabitants are 
never to be removed from the room 
and bed in which they are accustomed 
to sleep, but they cannot, nevertheless, 
evade their obligations to find quarters, 
under the above pretext, as far as they 
may be able to do so. 

Except in the case of mobilization, 
the Maire may not enter the dwelling 
of absentees, but he must find billets 
elsewhere at their expense. 

Public or private establishments 
which have been previously requisi- 
tioned by the military authorities and 
are actually occupied by them will not 
be included in the distribution list of 
billets and quarters. 

Article 16.—Under all circumstances, 
when billeted, troops have a right to fire 
and lighting. 

In each commune the Secrétaire Com- 
munal is in possession of a billeting 
census showing the accommodation 
available both for open billets (“loge- 
ment en cantonnement”’) and close bil- 
lets (“cantonnement-abri’). The num- 
bers shown in this census are not to be 
exceeded. 


Translation of a French Ministerial 
Circular dealing with the accommod:z- 
tion to be provided by the inhabitants 
in order to receive the Billeting In- 
demnities set forth in Article 33 of the 
Decree of 2nd August, 1877: 


Paris, 8th December, 1916. 

The Minister of War has been con- 
sulted as to the conditions to be fulfilled 
in respect of premises and beds pro- 
vided by the inhabitants in order that 
the latter may be entitled to the billeting 
indemnities laid down in Article 33 of 
the Decree of 2nd August, 1887. 

The above-mentioned tariff is to be 
interpreted as follows: 

(1) Officer’s Bed.—This must com- 
prise an ordinary bed or a folding bed 
provided with at least a box-mattress 
(or a palliasse), a mattress, bolster (or 
a pillow), sheets, and one or more 
blankets. In addition, the officer must 
dispose of a minimum of 12 cubic 
metres of air space. 

If these conditions are not fulfilled, 
the indemnity to be paid per bed will 
be that laid down for an N.C.O. or 
man, viz., 20 centimes. 

(2) N.C.O.’s or Man’s Bed.—N.C. 
O.’s and men will be considered as 
billeted if the former are provided with 
a bed and the latter with a bed or, at 
least, a mattress and a blanket to 2 men 
(Article 23 of the Decree of 2nd 
August, 1877). 

(3) Stabling for Horses—Animals 
will be considered as stabled if they 
are accommodated in premises used 
ordinarily as stables and provided with 
mangers, racks and head ropes. Unless 
these accessories are furnished, the 
horses will be considered as picketed 
even though they are in a stable. 

The preceding provisions will be ap- 
plicable alike in the Interior and in the 
Zone of the Armies. 
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Training an Intelligence Section 


By Ist Lieutenant Elbridge Colby, Infantry, U.S. A. 


HE general outlines of the sub- 
an jects of liaison and intelligence 

are already fairly well known 
to the officers of our army, and it is 
reasonably well understood that a regi- 
mental intelligence section has charge 
of the collection and transmission of all 
information, both concerning our own 
forces and those of the enemy. When 
information comes from higher author- 
ity in the form of intelligence bulletins, 
it is the duty of the intelligence officer 
to abstract what relates to his own 
and adjoining sectors and get out his 
own regimental bulletin. But when it 
comes to the collection and transmis- 
sion of information concerning his own 
sector or his own troops to higher au- 
thority, he finds that it is no longer a 
one-man job. Necessity therefore re- 
quires that he train men to help him. 
The following paragraphs will give 
some hints as to useful and interesting 
methods for the training of such an 
intelligence section, methods which 
have already been used by the writer 
in training. The first person is used 
for two reasons, because this is the 
simplest way of stating the case, and 
because this is a personal experience set 
down as a possible convenient model 
and not an ex cathedra statement as to 
how things must necessarily be done. 

I started on my two-weeks course 
with picked men, the following from 
each company of the organization: 1 
sergeant, 1 bugler, 1 corporal, 6 pri- 
vates. These were, as I have said, 
picked men. They were all of the 
grade of sharpshooter or better; they 


had eyesight and hearing above the 
average; they were expert in both wig- 
wag and semaphore signaling; they 
knew how to read and write well; and 
they knew enough mapping to under- 
stand contours, to make road sketches, 
and to make simple position sketches 
on a single base line, that is, by inter- 
sections. With these men absolutely 
my own for a period of two weeks, re- 
lieved from all guard and fatigue, and 
with a very liberal allowance of am- 
munition, I had a clear field to go 
ahead with the instruction. The only 
disadvantage was a lack of rifles with 
telescopic sights, with which all snipers 
should have practice. 

1. In the beginning it was necessary 
to give instruction on the use of the 
compass and to standardize ways of 
using and referring to this handy little 
instrument; this by an introductory 
conference followed by work in the 
field. The work in the field consisted 
in teaching individuals to read bearings 
to given points, and in having them 
practice following a compass bearing. 
This was done in the following ways 
(night work being considered as im- 
portant as day work): 

a. In daytime have men assembled 
at a given point and individually record 
on paper what they read as the bearings 
to designated points (this combined 
with instruction in estimating dis- 
tance). 

b. At night have men assembled at 
a given point and have fixed light ap- 
pear at successive points whose bear- 
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ing has previously been determined by 
the instructor. 

c. In daytime send men out on a big 
plain from a given point on compass 
bearings a definite distance, there to 
remain until a the 
rounds and semaphores back the name 
of each man, which can be checked by 


signaler makes 


compass with bearing on which he was 
sent out. 

d. Have little flags 9 inches square 
set out from a given point in the day- 
time ; make record of compass bearings 
to these flags; and at night give men 
these bearings, send each out to find 
a flag on his bearing, to return and re- 
port the number marked on the flag. 
If the tlags are small and the night is 
dark, the work must be very accurate 
for the men to find the correct flag. 

e. Give men maps, show them where 
they are on the map, mark points on 
maps where they can find flags. Have 
them go to those points, in daytime at 
least a mile away, at night at least 800 
The 


structed how 


yards. men should first be in- 

to read directions and 
how to estimate distances on a map. 
This, the last test in reading and using 
compass bearings, should preferably be 
given over rolling or lightly wooded 
ground. 

2. The next topic which I took up 
was aimed to apply their previous in- 
struction in map work with the im- 
mediate requirements of trench war- 
fare. I divided the into 
three parts, the first of which was re- 
view work applied to trenches; that is, 
I had the men make maps of trench 
systems so that they would become 
familiar with the general principles 
which govern the organization of any 
position, as well as brush up their 


instruction 
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memories in the matter of scales, ori- 
entation, etc. 

Secondly, I dwelt on the subject of 
mapping by intersections, taking the 
work up progressively so as to grad- 
ually approach the conditions of trench 
warfare. ‘The men mapped the side of 
a small valley which represented enemy 
terrain: (a) from a single base line in 
the open on the near side of the valleys 
(b) from a shorter base line located 
in trenches nearly in the bottom of the 
valley; (c) from the same trenches 
without being observed, using loopholes, 
Inter- 
est was added to this work by putting 
two patrols on the enemy hillside try- 


snipers’ posts, and periscopes. 


ing to avoid discovery and by having 
men on each side of the valley try to 
locate and record on their maps the 
location of opposing details. 

3. The making of reports followed, 
with a great deal of emphasis on ac- 
curacy and completeness of observation 
with reference to numbers, directions 
and rate of movement. A form for a 
writen report was decided upon and 
blanks were distributed and a sample 
was filled out. Then, in further prepar- 
ation for actual field work in this re- 
spect, the entire group was assigned 
and heard recite in “A Sentinel in a 
Front Line Trench” from Small Prob- 
lems for Trench Warfare. This being 
completed, the field work commenced 
with day practice, followed with an 
almost exact duplication of the same 
practice at night. Sentinels were 
posted in front line trenches, in for- 
ward listening posts, and in observa- 
tion posts while the instructor brought 
a reconnaissance patrol from enemy 
terrain into the immediate vicinity of 
our own trenches. Nothing was said 
about the formation of the patrol or 
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about its actions, but care was taken to 
instruct the men on patrol exactly how 
to act, so that the first impression of 
such work on the watchers would be 
good. All this was done in the day- 
time first, so assto test the accuracy of 
the reports alone; then repeated at 
night for practice in observation. The 
observers were required to file, at the 
headquarters dugout, written reports on 
the patrol properly filled out on blanks 
similar to the following. In each case 
a sergeant was detailed to remain at 
headquarters dugout to receive the re- 
ports and to abstract them so as to 
make a single clear report, consolidat- 
ing what all the sentinels said, and 
using a map of the position to sketch 
in exactly what he thought was happen- 
ing, compass readings from different 
posts giving him angles on which to 
plot intersections. 


Trench Sentry No. 


REPORT OF Stpere Post Ne 


the need of having the men do much 
preliminary 
graphs. 


work in copying photo- 
I got good results by having 
them copy snapshots of the country in 
which we were working and fill in tar- 
get, range and deflection by actually go- 
ing out into the field and making obser- 
vations. The daylight work outlined 
under (3) above was then repeated, 
requiring each sentry and observer to 
submit a panoramic sketch with his re- 
port; with the difference that actual 
patrols were this time represented by a 
few silhouette targets “F” previously 
set out in the tall grass and brush, sup- 
plemented by a few isolated targets to 
represent enemy snipers. 

5. Next in sequence came the actual 
preparation of snipers’ post, shell-hole 
listening posts and observation posts, 
several of each kind being constructed 


3 Phservation Post No, 
_Yatrol No-—— 


(Strike out words not wanted) 


From: Sgt. Sheppa 
At 
To: 


At: 


0. C. Snipers 
Plat. Hq. 


Enemy working party in shell hole 70° RN 150 


Date 2/23/18 


4. Before taking the work of observ- 
ers and snipers further, instruction was 
given as to the methods of reporting 
things observed, giving range and com- 
pass deflection and target from known 
point, and in panoramic sketching as an 
aid to making these reports. Plenty of 
handbooks are available to tell how to 
take up and teach panoramic sketching, 
but one thing needs to be emphasized— 


Time 10:51 P. M. 


with a lecture and many demonstra- 
tions on the art of modern camouflage. 
A scheme was found to add zest to 
these operations by having separate 
details dig some of these posts at night 
without the other details knowing any- 
thing about their location and then 
sending out, first, night patrols, and then 
daylight patrols to locate them. This 


was combined with former instruction 
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in reports and keeping maps up to date, 
with new map reference methods. 

6. Firing commenced by having the 
men in four separate groups fire in ro- 
tation at targets “F” arranged as in- 
dividual falling targets at four different 
ranges. I found places for these tar- 
gets, which corresponded to points in 
the terrain where enemy patrols might 
suddenly come into sight over rolling 


ground. This firing was done (a) by 


PANORAMIC SKETCH 


T Sniper Enemy ad- 


vanced trench 


Place Breakneck Canyon, Trench # 4. 


daylight, (b) at twilight, (c) on a 
bright moonlight night, and (d) after 
the moon had set with the aid of illumi- 
nating flares. I started the firing from 
an open trench with the rifles over the 
parapet, then in the daytime made the 
men fire from loopholes, and finally 
from masked and camouflaged snipers’ 
posts. At night, of course, all firing 
was over the parapet. 

7. Firing was continued, this time 


limited to snipers’ posts, with snipers 
and observers working in pairs—sniper 
and observer — making panoramic 
sketches, indicating target, deflection 
and range, and noting each shot fired. 
Panoramic sketches were posted in the 
snipers’ posts as 
ranges corrected. 


range cards, and 
Practice was given 
in estimating distance and in correct- 
ing estimates from observation of the, 


strike of bullets. Lecture was given 


A 


Sniper Sniper in 


tree 
80 105 


550 


Time 1:30 P.M. Date 2/28/18 
Name E. Colby, 2nd Lt. 


40th Inf. 


on snipers and observers and their 
duties. 

8. I then had an assignment and re- 
citation in the chapter “A Listening 
Post,” from Small Problems for Trench 
Warfare. This was followed by night 
work in the trenches with sentinels in 
the front line and with observers in the 
listening posts. I put into practice the 
jerk-cord method of communicating 
from listening post to the runner in the 
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trench, having men of some companies 
patrolling against men of other com- 
panies. Proper reports were required 
to platoon headquarters in accordance 
with previous instructions. 

9. In conjunction with (8) I had an 
assignment and recitation in “A Patrol in 
No Man’s Land,” from Small Problems 
for Trench Warfare, and demonstrated 
the various functions of patrols. Some 
of the work under (5) was then re- 
peated with patrols advancing to locate 
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in Small Problems for Trench Warfare, 
namely, those “Communications” 
and “A Raid.” A little raid was staged 
in the following manner. 


on 


Snipers and 
observers worked all of two hours col- 
lecting data before dark. Two patrols 
were sent out to locate the position of 
silhouettes which the snipers had not 
found. The patrols came in with re- 
ports; sentinels in front line trench 
rendered reports of the progress of 
events. The raid was then staged with 
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new listening posts, new observation 
posts, a new advanced trench, both dur- 
ing the process of construction and af- 
terwards when all was quiet. I found 
it profitable to conduct this patrolling 
both against unprotected objects and 
also against objects protected by 
friendly patrols or only by sentinels, set- 
ting men from one company against 
those of another and so on, requiring in 
every case full written reports and defi- 
nite information on the battle map. 

10. Two chapters were then studied 


Time.1..39. P(Date...2/28/38...... 


scouts from the patrols acting as guides, 
with a great deal of emphasis on all the 
details of raiding, keeping touch, main- 
taining direction, the particular objec- 
tive and mission, the signal for with- 
drawal, etc. 

11. Indoor instruction was given in 
the making of three different kinds of 
wire entanglements with picture wire, 
tacks for stakes, and long nails for 
posts. This was repeated on the 
ground with the real material, first by 
day, and later by night. Again I had 
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it repeated by night, with protecting 
patrols and with enemy patrols trying 
to gain definite information as to what 
was going on. I also had it repeated 
by small detachments unknown to the 
others and then set the others to locat- 
ing the new wire on a dark night with- 
out being discovered by trench senti- 
nels, and to reporting on its character, 
extent, and depth and the position of 
any openings. Wire work at night is 
rather hard on the hands, and | had 
to use a great deal of invention to find 
ways of making it competitive; but 
once such ways were found the men 
fell to with a great deal of zest and did 
not complain over scratches and torn 
gloves. 

12. Battle maps 
from reports of patrols sent out to lo- 
cate wire; and I had friendly patrols 


cut openings in wire for going out, and 


were corrected 


enemy patrols cut wide lanes in wire 
on a dark night for raiding in; all 
properly reported to headquarters and 
properly marked on the battle map. 
13. I finally took up the role of the 
intelligence section in actual attack, with 
all its ramifications. I trained flank 
patrols for contact with friendly units, 
panel squads to signal to aeroplanes, 
runners to move forward to locate the 
new positions, and runners to come 
back with reports of objectives attained, 
signalers to semaphore or helio mes- 
sages, observers in distant observation 
posts with field glasses to report prog- 
ress. This was prefaced with study 
and recitation on “A Platoon in At- 
tack” in Small Problems for Trench 
Warfare. I used a great deal of am- 
munition in these attacks, for I wanted 
to have as much noise and confusion as 
possible; but the thing all worked out 
smoothly, the men carried and trans- 


mitted messages perfectly, and the sil- 
houettes were thoroughly punctured. 


I feel that in the outline given above, 
grouped as it is under topics, and not 
spread out from day to day as a sched- 
ule would be, that I have seemed to 
slight the firing by the snipers. But 
such was not actually the case. Every 
day each man fired a minimum of 25 
rounds of ammunition at concealed .or 
partially concealed targets; with the re- 
sponsibility of making detailed snipers’ 
report of every shot fired. 
the 


The prac- 
instruction in sniping 
and in the detection of snipers (from a 


tice and 
safe place, of course) were carried on 
practically every day. I found that by 
shifting men from one side of the hill 
to the other—not letting the right hand 
know what the left was doing—I was 
able to make observers detect new 
works similar to those their squad 
mates were constructing and to take 
an interest in it. 

I have mentioned books, and so here 
at the end I give a list of some which 
will be found valuable in conducting a 
course similar to that I have just given. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
above is not a schedule, but a program; 
not a text with facts and information, 
but a series of suggestions for progres- 
sive instruction and the creation of in- 
terest. The useful texts are found as 
follows: 


Sketching Methods, W. D. Doc. Is- 
sued to all officers. 

Landscape Sketching, W. D. Doc. 
Issued to all officers. 

Military Panoramic Sketching, by 
Captain Fulmer, Army Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Military Map Reading and Intelli- 
gence Training, by Captain Barber, 
C. E. F. Published by E. C. McKay, 
Swetland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pages 3-15 on Intelligence Section and 
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Training of Scouts, Observers and Sni- 
pers. Pages 75-87 on Information, 
Reconnaissance and Observation. Pages 
111-139 on Sniping and Observation. 

The New Platoon Instructor, by 
Captain Gillman. Published by E. C. 
McKay, Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Pages 181-200 on Scouting and 
Patrolling. 

Scouting and Patrolling. W. D. 
Doc. Issued to all officers. 

Scout Sniping, by “Periscope.” Pub- 
lished by Geo. U. Harvey Publishing 
Co., 109 Lafayette St., New York City. 

The Means of Communication be- 
tween Aeroplanes and the Ground. 
W. D. Doc. Issued to all officers. 

Training for Rifle Fire in Trench 
Warfare. W. D. Doc. Issued to all 
officers. 

Method of Range Finding described 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL, February, 
1918, by Lieutenant Colonel Crimmins, 


under Varied Ground, which I have 
worked out as follows for the U. S. 
Army Rifle, Model 1903: 

Man 5 feet 8 inches tall at 100 yards 
between front sight cover and top of 
front sight, shows hat, head, and chest 
to armpits. 

At 400 yards from top of hat to soles 
of hands across hips. 

At 300 yards from top of hat to mid- 
dle of leggings. 

At 400 yards from top of hat to soles 
of shoes. 

Small Problems for Trench Warfare, 
by Elbridge Colby, published by Army 
Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, 
may be added, not as an advertisement, 
but because, being my own book, I used 
it a great deal in the course described 
above, and because I have referred to 
it in this account of that course. It 
was designed for privates and noncom- 
missioned officers and not for officers. 





Thought in Training and Training in Thought 
By Colonel Wm. B. Cochran, Infantry, N. A. 


AVING been connected with the 
training of about 15,000 men in 
depot and replacement units, it 

may be of interest to tell of one great 
difficulty to be overcome and show the 
remedy that has been successfully ap- 
plied. It is very simple and may be 
applied to any problem which is of in- 
terest to the command. Careful study 
must be made of the subject under con- 
sideration, and this 
familiarizes 


study thoroughly 


officers with the subject 


solutions furnish a consensus of views 
from which the best are selected for the 
approved solution and reasonable uni- 
formity of action is secured. The idea 
was applied to selling Liberty Bonds, 
with such success that many subscrip- 
tions had to be subsequently cancelled 
to provide for insurance. 

Everyone is taught to do his own 
thinking and officers are practiced in it 
from time to time by solving a problem 
of current interest such as the fol- 


and prepares them for the work. The lowing: 
HEADQUARTERS REPLACEMENT BRIGADE, 


MEMORANDUM: Camp Gorpon, Ga., June 2, 1918. 


LOGICAL THOUGHT 


1. No military man will admit, without a feeling of shame, that he does 
not know what is involved in “The Estimate of the Situation” as applied to 


tactical problems. The mental process is so natural in arriving at an accept- 
able solution that one who has read Par. 89, Field Service Regulations, can 
hardly fail to grasp the idea and follow the sequence of thought prescribed. 
Bearing in mind that the object of a “Field Order” is to bring about a course 
of action, in accordance with the intention of the leader, suited to the situation, 
and with the fuil cooperation between all arms and services, we naturally desire 
to know how to frame such an order and are told that the leader must make 
an estimate of the situation, culminating in a decision upon a definite plan of 
action. 

“An estimate of the situation involves a careful consideration, from the 
commander’s viewpoint, of all the circumstances affecting the particular prob- 
lem.” It may be summarized as follows: 

(a) What is your mission? 

(b) What is your force? What is your enemy’s? 

Make mental comparison. 
(c) Consider favorable and unfavorable conditions. 
Relative quality troops. 
Consider what the enemy will probably do. 
Consider the terrain. 
(f) Consider the different courses open to you with the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

(g) You are now ready to come to a decision and formulate a plan. 

(hy This is embodied in a field order by a clear and concise statement of 

what you propose to do and how you propose to do it. 

2. By substituting plain, everyday language for the military terms employed 
in the foregoing summary, it is found that its form and sequence of thought 
are readily applied to solving problems of administration. For this purpose 
our estimate becomes: 
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(a) What am I to do? 

(b) What are my resources? 

(c) What opposition and difficulties are to be overcome? Provide for 

possible, but unexpected, difficulties. 

(d) Consider changes that may occur and plan for them. 

(ce) Consider everything favorable and unfavorable to the undertaking. 

(f) Consider the different courses open with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. 

(g) You are now ready to come to a decision and formulate a plan of 
action. 

(h) Give your orders in a clear and concise manner. 

3. This is graphically shown as indicated: 


Any PRrRoBLEM OF ACTION 
Administration 


-——————_—— 


The naan 


| 
Resources 


| 
Information Change Difficulties Material Personnel 





| ee 


| 
Consideration Decision 
| 


Plan Orders 

4. The following example is given to illustrate the practical application: 

ProsLEM: Prepare a rainy day schedule. 

(a) What am I to do? 

A. Prepare a rainy day schedule. 

(b) What are my resources? 

A. The service manuals and such literature bearing on the training of a 
soldier as may be available, clerical services, such advice and assistance as may 
be desired from the officers and the soldiers of my command. 

(c) What opposition and difficulties are to be overcome? 

A. Opposition: None. Difficulties: My schedule must be balanced so that 
interest will be maintained and steady progress made under programs outlined 
by the War Department. This will not be done unless the division of time 
and subjects is given careful thought and preparation. The subjects that 
should be covered are included in Regulations Governing Replacement Train- 
ing, Camp Gordon, Ga., May 1, 1918. Training Board Memo. of May 11, 1918, 
indicates the relative time that should be devoted to each of the subjects other 
than routine training. 

Subject. Time. 
Hrs. Mins. 

Manipulation of Field Equipment and Care 

Nomenclature of the Rifle 

Te Ce cn chad d pees saeoevhsneeescewesecteawes 


Interior Guard Duty 

Sanitation, Hygiene and First Aid 

oS. dco a 6 wibuh$6kdSind00s 6040604000 0000 
er 6 Csi cickiereseadenenseceenese 
el. kidaswhienkesnsand kde tend deedsobacws 
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From the above, these subjects may be used for indoor training: 


Weight. 
Manipulation of Field Equipment..................eeeeeeeees 07 
Nomenclature, Care and Use of Rifle..................ccceeeee 10 
EE EERIE PTT ET ECTET OTT TT TTC Te TTT re 05 
Sanitation, Hygiene and First Aid................ sees eeeceeeee 05 
i  . bs cite en bb ba bobe es gedsendeanecss eeneesiseds O11 
i Ce ss iv ekccnseadeeheecvesseedecheeeuses Ol 
DL « +indeta Gee betehenetinestdetisiudseesinanesseeencenve O1 
DE 5-4 a ka GsaeReeas kh Mieke chee eddewesdcseanbestrenecotges .05 


(d) Consider everything favorable and unfavorable to the undertaking. 

A. Favorable: My barrack quarters are divided into squad rooms suitable 
for platoon instruction. Officer candidates to assist. Unfavorable: The instruc- 
tion has to be indoors, which precludes movement. 

(e) Consider changes that may occur and plan for them. 

A. The only change to be considered is clearing weather and an opportunity 
to use the regular, daily schedule. 

(f) Consider the different courses open with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. 

A. In this special case the courses open would apply principally to the 
size of the element to be instructed at one time, the company, by the captain, 
offering uniformity; and the squad, by its chief, individuality; while the 
platoon, by its lieutenant, is at present the favored fighting unit. Different 
subjects might be given in different sized classes. 

(g) The Decision. To use the subjects suitable for indoor training, as 
enumerated in par. 3, giving each its approximate relative weights in time, and 
state after each subject whether instruction will be by company, platoon, or squad. 

(h) The plan and order is: 


The Schedule 
(For a Rainy Day) 


A. M. 
7:30 to 9:00 Nomenclature and care of the Rifle (Reference to 
Ct Di rtd dkedieweneaesceunws By Platoon. 
9:00 to 10:00 Interior Guard Duty (Ref. to par.)............. By Squad. 
10:00 to 10:30 Sanitation and Hygiene (Ref. to par.).......... By Platoon. 
10:30 to 10:45 Military Courtesy (Ref. to par.)............... By Company. 
10:45 to 11:00 Administration (Ref. to par.)................0. By Company. 
ee ens 25 ss ecannbedeeneseeen cued en's sui By Platoon. 
P. M. 
1:00 to 2:15 Manipulation of Field Equipment (Ref. to para- 
a OAT id La ale oti ik catty Aare atid tahini By Squad 


2:15 to 2:45 First Aid (reference to paragraph and Manual).. By Squad. 
2:45 to 3:30 N.C.and C. of Rifle (reference to paragraph).... By Squad. 
i Se CS ac ecdthhiakhnaseedkanskeehedn banned By Platoon. 
EEE ELEN OTT OTE ONT ET ET By Company. 


5. Although opposition and difficulties are of a minor character in the exam- 
ple given, at the same time the results of logical thought are shown: (1) by 
considering the orders limiting instruction to certain subjects; (2) by arranging 
the subjects in such a manner as to get the best results from the day’s work 
without tiring the class; (3) by adhering approximately to the relative time 
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prescribed, and (4) by determining the size of the class according to the 
nature of the subject under consideration. 

6. An application of this method of thought to matters of administration 
will result: 

(a) In indelibly impressing upon the mind the way to make an estimate 

of the situation, tactical or administrative. 

(b) In the arrangement of thought in logical sequence. 

(c) In making every one do his own thinking. 

(d) Usually in leading to the correct solution. 

(e) When the decision is reached, there is seldom any argument as to 
what it should be. 

7. To apply the method with best results superiors should not, as a rule, 
make administrative decisions for subordinates until they show that they have 
carefully analyzed the matter as outlined in paragraph 1, (a) to (f) inclusive. 

8. To impress this method upon all officers the following problem is given: 

“How can the best and quickest results be obtained in training replacement 
troops?” 

9. Solutions to be submitted to Brigade Commanders, through military 
channels, by 10:00 a. m. Thursday, June 13. 

10. Each lieutenant colonel to solve the problem for a regiment; each 
major for a battalion; each captain for a company ; each lieutenant for a platoon. 
Form of Estimate to be adhered to. 

11. All solutions will be signed. Superior officers will read and grade 
solutions of subordinates indicating relative worth by the letters A (Excellent), 
B (Very Good), C (Good), D (Fair), E (Poor), near the top of the first page. 

12. References: Regulations Governing Infantry Replacement Training, 
Camp Gordon, Ga., May 1, 1918, and Training Circular No. 8 W. D. 

By Order of the Brigade Commander: 

The graphical chart submitted by Ist Lieut. James H. Weir, Inf. R. C., 
which begins with the recruit and ends with the soldier, is appended. 





Getting the Soldiers in Their Proper Places’ 


One of the greatest problems ever tackled by any nation was our attempt ' 
to make the first draft of men for the National Army really selective, to not 
only try to avoid taking necessary men out of industry, but to also fit each man 
in the army into the particular niche where he could render the best service. 
It goes without saying that we did not succeed in every case, for this is not the 


day of miracles. 
principles we had hoped to follow. 


And we can probably all recall flagrant violation of the 
But draft boards are only human and ‘the 


task was too gigantic and too quickly thrust upon us to expect perfection. 
Still we have progressed and we are still progressing and some rather remark- 
able progress is being made in several directions. 


O BEGIN with every registrant 
is now listed on a card which 
gives a rather comprehensive 
history of his life to date, so that a 
complete card index of every man is 
filed for reference at any time. This 


classification of personnel is largely 
due to the efforts of a committee of 
that name authorized on August 5 of 


last year, and the result it has accom- 
plished reflects great credit on its activ- 
ity since that date. This classification 
has for example enabled the easy selec- 
tion of 109,487 men for transfer out of 
the divisions and into other branches, 
largely technical work, and many more 
for transfer within the divisions. 

A central personnel bureau makes 
possible the prorating of requisitions 
among divisions according to their sup- 
ply of necessary men. To date requi- 
sitions for 59,793 men have been 
handled, and information has been sup- 
plied concerning the occupational qual- 
ifications at a given time of all the men 
in the several divisions or depot 
brigades. 

A qualification card for officers, fur- 
nishing a record of occupational, edu- 
cational and military experience and a 
rating by superior officers, has been de- 


veloped for all divisions in this coun- 
try in the Coast Artillery and the Quar- 
termaster Corps. A similar system is 
being planned for the Signal Corps. 

A uniform system of rating officers 
has been established in all divisions in 
this country in the Coast Artillery and 
the Quartermaster Corps. A modified 
system is being developed for the Sig- 
nal Corps. The rating system was first 
installed in eight officers’ training 
camps, first series, to select candidates 
for commissions. It was used as an 
aid in selecting candidates for the last 
officers’ training schools. 


SYSTEM OF TRADE TESTS 


To increase the accuracy of selecting 
skilled workers among the enlisted men 
a system of trade tests has been devel- 
oped. Exact and comprehensive defi- 
nitions of the more than 600 different 
trades represented in the military or- 
ganization have been brought together 
in a 300-page book, “Trade Specifica- 
tions.” Tables have been prepared 
showing the detailed needs of each unit 
for skilled and semiskilled workers. 
Work has been done in refining methods 
of selecting and training men for spe- 
cial duties in the navy, special service 
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regarding selection of aviators, assist- 
ance to the Provost Marshal General 
on the questionnaire, and assistance 
rendered the Surgeon General for gen- 
eral intelligence tests for enlisted men 
and officers. 

The war-service exchange answers 
inquiries of persons desiring to serve 
the army. It informs the Department 
of Labor of the needs which the War 
Department has for men. The com- 
mittee began work with a personnel of 
10 members. At present its person- 
nel numbers 85. The appropriations 
and expenditures of the committee have 
been as follows: Total appropriation 
for all work, $150,000; expenditures, 
$100,641. 

Every endeavor is being made to fit 
men into their proper places in the 
army and in industry. The transfer of 
men from one branch of the service to 
another is in charge of Maj. E. N. 
Sanctuary, while the taking of men out 
of the army for service in industry is 
handled by M. D. Delaney. 

Both of these have offices in the 
State, War and Navy Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This whole division is a new de- 
parture in connection with armies, but 
has a sound basis, as a man may be 
worth many times in one place what 
he is in another. That there are over 
600 trades listed in the book referred 
to gives an idea of the complexity of 
the modern army, and proves, if proof 
were needed, to what a tremendous ex- 
tent modern warfare is a matter of 
engineering and of mechanics. 


THE CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army is a civilian 
body composed of psychologists, em- 


ployment managers and other special- 
ists in job analysis. Through this com- 
mittee an organization has been built up 
in all the army divisions by which all 
privates and enlisted men are classified 
according to their occupational qualifi- 
cations and all commissioned officers 
according to their military qualifica- 
tions. The cards upon which these 
records are entered are filed for the 
enlisted men in a division-personnel 
office and for the officers in the office of 
the commanding general of the division. 
In the case of officers in the Staff 
Corps a duplicate card is filed in the 
offices of the respective corps at Wash- 
ington. 

Secause of this system thousands of 
men have been assigned to specific work 
in the army for which their previous 
experience especially fitted them. A 
good example of this service comes 
from one of the southern cantonments. 
A colonel of a regiment of engineers 
came to the division-personnel officer 
for help in finding a man for the most 
responsible position an enlisted man 
can fill, that of regimental sergeant 
major. The colonel was looking for a 
mature man of commanding presence 
and force of character, with military 
experience. He wanted someone who 
had had clerical experience, preferably 
as an accountant, and who also had 
had engineering training. The person- 
nel officer found him a man who met 
even these varied specifications. As a 
lad this man had enlisted in the navy 
and risen to the rank of machinist’s 
mate. He had then left the navy and 
worked for two years or so as a stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper, and at the time 
of his enlistment in the National Guard 
Army last fall he was a senior in the 
engineering school of Tulane Univer- 
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sity. Moreover, he was a private in 
that colonel’s own regiment. 

Up to the present time classification 
has been on the basis of a personal in- 
terview, which was first conducted by 
the company commander. After a fair 
trial this procedure was discontinued, 
and it is now made by officers who have 
been especially instructed for the work 
and who are known as members of the 
interviewing board. This system has 
given satisfactory results. In one 
transfer of 800 men to a pioneer regi- 
ment it was estimated that 97 per cent 
of the men came up to the specifica- 
tions of the colonel. In some cases 
where specialists were needed the sys- 
tem has not worked so well. 


THE TRADE-TEST DIVISION 


In order to improve still further the 
system it is contemplated to establish 
trade tests in each cantonment. These 
take three forms: oral questions, pho- 
tograph tests and performance tests. 
In the photograph test the tools of the 
trade under question are reproduced 
and the soldier is called upon to iden- 
tify them, to state what they are used 
for and often to point out which 
should be used on specific jobs named. 
According to the score the soldier makes 
in these tests he is adjudged a novice, 
an apprentice, a journeyman or an 
expert. 

A small handbook, “Aids for Inter- 
viewers,” prepared by Mark M. Jones, 
has already been distributed to person- 
nel officers. Two groups of experts 
are being employed in the Trade-Test 
Division of the committee on this work, 
the first in developing the questions and 
tests on the basis of the best sources 
of information available in the country, 
and the second devoting its energies to 


careful and painstaking try-outs of the 
tests upon groups of apprentices, jour- 
neymen and experts so as to ascertain 
just how they work out in practice. 

Another phase of the work of the 
Trade-Test Division has been the de- 
velopment of a book, “Trade Specifica- 
tions,” by J. J. Swan, recently reviewed 
in these columns, which gives an exact, 
comprehensive deiinition of some 600 
different trades, together with a state- 
ment of the trades which can be drawn 
upon as substitutes. An extensive in- 
dex to this book makes it possible to 
locate, regardless of the term that may 
first be thought of, any one of the speci- 
fications. A simpler index is also fur- 
nished personnel officers for reference 
when interviewing men. This index 
of occupations has become the standard 
list of terms by which occupations are 
referred to by all army personnel offi- 
cers, particularly when submitting 
requisitions to the War Department. 

The first trade-test department in a 
camp was established at Camp Joseph 
E. Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. Others 
will be inaugurated as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

In order that divisional personnel 
officers may be more thoroughly in- 
formed as to what types of skilled and 
semiskilled men are needed in the vari- 
ous units of a division a series of tables 
has been prepared showing what each 
unit requires. For example, the fol- 
lowing table shows the needs of a radio 
company of a field signal battalion. In 
one column are given the various grades 
and duties of the 75 men according to 
the Tables of Organization, and in a 
parallel column are given the civil occu- 
pations which most nearly fit the man 
to undertake the military duty; thus: 
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Table of organization Skilled 


Partly 
| skilled 


Occupation and code 





1 master signal electrician... .... 


6 sergeants, first class: 
1 first sergeant 
5 chiefs of sections 
9 sergeants: 
1 mess sergeant 
1 supply sergeant............ 
7 company duty............. 
15 corporals (1 company clerk) .. . 


er eee ree 


4. 





Radio operator and constructor plus 
engineering knowledge. 


Radio operator. 


Merchant or stockkeeper. 
Radio operator. 
| Clerical worker who can typewrite. 
|General mechanic with small-appa- 
ratus experience. 
Radio operator or telegrapher. 


4 





These tables represent a vast amount 
of work, being based on the reports of 
many officers in Washington and in the 
field, including French and English 
officers. Dr. W. V. Bingham is largely 
responsible for this present form. 

The personnel work first established 
in infantry divisions has now been ex- 
tended to all staff corps. As very 
stringent orders have been issued as to 
checking these cards at port of em- 
barkation it is absolutely necessary that 
every man shall have a qualification 
card. The same system is in operation 
in the army in France with the one con- 
dition that certain information as to a 
man’s military qualifications is there 
added to the card. 


CENTRAL PERSONNEL BUREAU 


In conjunction with the occupational 
classification of enlisted men there has 
been established in Washington a -cen- 
tral bureau which receives periodical 
reports as to the number of skilled and 
semiskilled men in each occupation in 
the National Army, National Guard and 
the Regular Army camps. This cen- 
tral bureau has furnished the informa- 
tion as to where skilled men were to be 
found in the army on the basis of which 


the General Staff has organized a large 
number of technical units for such 
assignments; 235,380 men have been 
individually selected by division person- 
nel officers on the basis of their occupa- 
tional fitness. Of this number 159,265 
have been handled through the central 
bureau since its establishment. These 
totals do not include requisitions for 
men which did not specify occupational 
or military qualifications. 

This number includes over a hundred 
capable physicists and meteorologists 
imperatively needed by the Aviation 
Section; chemists for gas-defense 
work; surgical-instrument repairmen ; 
bacteriologists (including one of the 
ablest men in America for the particu- 
lar duties required of him by the Sani- 
tary Corps in France); refrigeration 
experts for the food service of the 
Quartermaster Corps; 5,000 mechanics 
and technicians for the aviation serv- 
ice, and two-thirds that number for the 
land divisien of the Signal Corps; 480 
crane operators, 1,230 foresters, and 
thousands of railroad builders, railway- 
shop mechanics and other workmen for 
engineer regiments already overseas; 
1,600 accountants, inspectors, ma- 
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chinists, gunsmiths and other ordnance 
specialists ; 275 French-speaking chauf- 
feurs and an entire regiment of 2,600 
French-speaking men for Army Head- 
quarters to serve mainly as military 
police. 

bound to be 
shortages along certain lines, owing in 
a measure to the increased need of men 
in specialized lines such as airplane 
mechanics, auto repairers, blacksmiths, 
canvas. workers, 
repairmen, 


There are, however, 


farriers, gas-engine 
harnessmakers, 
lene welders, etc. 


oxyacety- 
To train men quickly 
in these lines 22 special classes have 
been established in existing educational 
institutions, and about 7,500 men are 
now being trained in these schools. 
These will be increased and continued 
until it is estimated that between 75,- 
000 and 100,000 men will be given 
training within the next six months. 
These men are being drawn from the 
armed forces of the men already in 
training camps, those about to be called 
or registrants. The plan is to select 
most of the men to be trained from 
among those who have already regis- 
tered and are awaiting the call to the 
colors. 


THE WAR-SERVICE EXCHANGE 


If the Committee on Education and 
Special Training determines that the 
men shall not be obtained either from 
the army or through the draft it may 
turn to several sources. One of these 
is the War-Service Exchange, another 
phase of the activity of the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel. This 
exchange was organized by order of 
the Adjutant General on January 18, 
1918, and is a directing agency for 
those desiring to enter the service, 
whether in civilian, enlisted or commis- 


sioned capacity. The War-Service 
Exchange is able to accomplish this be- 
cause it is constantly informed of the 
personnel needs of the Staff Corps. A 
total of 12,000 written offers of serv- 
ice a month and 1,500 personal inter- 
views a month of a similar nature have 
been handled About 15 per 
cent of these men are being placed in 
Government The War-Serv- 
ice Exchange also assists the Staff 
Corps in active campaigns to secure men 
of special abilities through connections 
with universities, engineering societies, 
commercial organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and other agencies of a 
similar character. On March 15 it 
took over the work of the Intercolle- 
giate Intelligence Bureau. The War- 
Service Exchange is in a sense a liai- 
son agency between the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Labor. It 
is charged with keeping informed as to 
such needs of the Staff Corps as the 
Department of Labor is prepared to 
supply through its Federal Employment 
Service and the Public-Service Reserve 
and with reporting such needs to the 
Department of Labor. 

Another activity of the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel is the 
development of accurate methods for 
the rating of officers and candidates for 
commissions in the officers’ training 
camps. This work is based on the 
rating scale devised by Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott for use in selecting salesmen 
under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The rating 
scale for officers was first used in eight 
of the officers’ training schools, first 
series. Since then it has been adopted 
for all such schools and was used in 
connection with the third series in 


so far. 


service. 
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selecting candidates for the schools as 
well as for rating them while in attend- 
ance. Its been further ex- 
tended so that all line officers in Amer- 
ica are now rated by it, as well as all 
Staff Corps officers. The scale is some- 
what modified for officers in the Signal 
Corps, particularly for pilots and ob- 
servers. A different scale 
has been adopted and is now in use for 
all civilian employees in the Quarter- 
master Corps at Washington. 

A plan for securing usable informa- 
tion concerning the 9,000,000 regis- 
trants was prepared and submitted to 
the Provost Marshal General and its 
provisions were partially embodied in 
the questionnaire issued by the latter 
to the men within the draft age. The 
committee also formulated plans for an 
occupational analysis and card index 
of all the registrants by which relative 
drafts could be made. In the main this 
plan is now being put into operation. 

In addition to this a series of intelli- 
gence tests has been put into practice 
at four of the National Army divisions 


use has 


somewhat 


and is being extended to the whole 
army. The record is kept on the card 
of the enlisted man and of the officer as 
well. 

Extensive investigations have also 
been made to determine the best tests 
for aviators and further tests are now 
being made in this direction. If a thor- 
oughly reliable method can be found it 
will prevent the waste of time in train- 
ing men who are not adapted to this 
work and should also reduce the num- 
ber of accidents which occur in train- 
ing camps. This work is in charge of 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike. Dr. Raymond 
Dodge has given much study to filling 
special requirements of the navy and 
further investigations are being made. 

Taken altogether it is most hopeful 
and encouraging to find such activity 
in the line of making proper selections, 
as in this way only can we hope to 
secure the best results from the men 
we are calling from industry. The 
utilizing of every man where he can be 
of the greatest service is the ideal to De 
aimed at in all directions. 





Care of Animals and Equipment in the Field 


HE following excellent rules for 
the care of animals and equip- 
ment were published as a Gen- 


eral Order to govern the treatment and 
use of animals: 


TREATMENT 


Only men with a natural liking for 
the horse and the mule should be de- 
tailed as drivers and stablemen. 

All officers and men having charge 
of animals will observe the following: 

1. Make friends with your animals. 
They are amenable to kindness, and, 
contrary to the popular belief, mules 
respond quicker to it than do horses. 
When coming up to an animal speak 
quietly and approach quietly. 

2. All rough treatment of animals— 
knocking them about, kicking then, 
hitting them over the head—and all 
loud, vicious language toward them 
must be avoided. An animal rendered 
timid or ugly through cruelty or igno- 
rance will never do his best in an emer- 
gency. 

3. Especial patience is essential in 
handling newly arrived remounts. Use 
the switch rarely. A good driver will 
always have well-mannered,  well- 
trained and well-groomed animals. 
Treatment and training should be such 
that 30 days after the arrival of a re- 
mount a stranger may handle it with- 
out the animal evincing fear or vicious- 
ness—may even put it to the special 
test of placing his hands upon its ears 
or legs. 

4. In driving or riding never yank 
the mouth of an animal by the bridle 
or reins or otherwise. Never “milk” 
the lines to start animals or to increase 


their gait. These faults are evidence 
of bad training, ignorance or gross- 
ness. In driving teams make sure that 
the draught is equally divided among 
the animals all the time. 

5. Do not ride an animal with the 
curb bit. Use the snaffle or the snaffle 
in combination with the curb. 


FOOD 


Food means warmth and strength. 
Under hard service conditions animals 
require all they can get, and any waste 
means loss of condition. They should 
be fed at least three times a day. This 
applies especially to “roughening,” long 
forage—hay—as the stomach of a 
horse or mule must be well filled to 
keep him fit. At stables it is a good 
plan to feed at least a portion of the 
allowance of hay before the signal to 
feed grain, in order that the animals 
may have something to occupy them 
and to keep them from bolting or spill- 
ing their oats, and there will then be 
less kicking, biting, stamping and 
squealing. 

When measuring out feed always 
have a patilin or blanket on the ground 
and save every grain spilled. Always 
feed when possible from a box or a 
nose bag. Never place feed on the 
ground. Use a paulin or blanket to 
keep forage clean and from being 
wasted. Watch your nose bags and 
replace all torn bags promptly. Try to 
keep extra nose bags and hay nets in 
store. Effort will be made to supply 
the command with hay nets, and when 
available these should be used on the 
outside lines. In stables hay racks of 
chicken wire or rabbit netting should 
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be improvised to prevent hay being 
blown away or pawed and trampled 
upon by the animals. Save all chaff 
from long forage and feed with oats. 

A hot bran mash is a good thing now 
and then for all animals; some bran 
should always be on hand for the sick. 
When practicable keep rock salt where 
animals can get at it; be sure always 
that they have plenty of salt. When 
possible give your animals a change of 
feed now and then—beets, carrots, 
maize or other available grains. Graze 
your animals daily when possible, or 
cut grass or green food for them. 
Never feed grain or fresh grass to a 
horse when heated or exhausted. Hay 
will not hurt an animal, however heated 
he may be. 

Provide foods for every horse on 
detail away from stables. 

When drawing forage have some 
empty sacks in the wagon. Slip one 
of these over any burst or leaky sacks 
when loading up. This will save many 
feeds. 

A thin horse will break down when 
he is most needed; keep your animals 
in condition by very careful attention, 
and your effort will be rewarded when 
you have to make extra demands on 
them. 


WATER 


Give your animals all the water they 
can drink and water them as often as 
is practicable. This is especially de- 
sirable on the march or long fatigue 
work. Try to get clean water; mules 
especially are dainty in this respect and 
will not drink if the water is at all foul. 
Water should not be given sooner than 
an hour after feeding, nor given to any 
animal at rest when he is hot. It will 
do no harm to water an animal when 


he is hot provided he is to continue 
the march or his work immediately 
thereafter. 


SHOEING 


Lameness in an animal generally re- 
sults from the condition of the feet; 
bad shoeing is frequently the cause. 
Officers in charge should watch the 
shoeing of their animals carefully and 
show their blacksmiths and drivers that 
they take a personal interest in the 
work. 

Do not cut a frog; keep it clean, but 
leave as big a sponge and cushion as 
nature will permit. 

Fit the shoe to the foot; never the 
foot to the shoe. In other words, do 
not rasp or burn the foot to fit the shoe. 
Be careful not to rasp down the toes. 

When shoes are changed the heels 
should be well rasped down. Keep the 
foot level so that the bearing of the shoe 
will be equal all around. Exercise 
special care to see that shoes are not 
too narrow at the heels so as to pinch 
the frog, and that clinches are properly 
turned down. The heels of the shoes 
should not project too far. Avoid the 
use of calks as far as practicable and 
rely upon frost nails, which should 
always be on hand and in readiness for 
use in winter. 


GROOMING 


All skin diseases arise from dirt. 
Mange is exceedingly rare if an animal 
gets a thorough grooming once a 
day. All animals, however, should be 
groomed at least twice, and, better still, 
three times a day. Grooming immedi- 
ately after exercise is twice as effica- 
cious as at any other time. Curry 
combs should be used to clean the brush 
when grooming. They have no proper 
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place in direct application to the ani- 
mal’s skin or hair. 

Hand rubbing and massaging (pat- 
ting) both the bodies and legs, especi- 
ally the legs and heels, should be done 
much more than is the general habit. 
On a cold morning this is better than 
a brush for promoting circulation and 
warming an animal. A long coated 
animal coming in hot and sweaty should 
be well rubbed over with a horse rub- 
ber, straw, or sacking, and then 
thoroughly massaged and rubbed by 
hand ; he will soon dry under this treat- 
ment. If there is not time properly 
to dry a hot and sweaty animal, do not 
let him stand in a draught; put a rug 
or blanket over him, and whenever prac- 
ticable cool him off by walking him. 

Let mud dry on an animal, and then 
brush it off. Never wash an animal’s 
heels and leave them wet. 

In winter no clipping will be per- 
mitted except on manes, or where di- 
rected by a veterinarian. Mules’ docks 
will not be shaved. Good switch tails 
are desired throughout the command. 
Horses’ tails below the hocks may be 
banged. 

HEALTH 


Animals should be provided with dry 
standings whenever practicable. In bil- 
lets, or wherever animals are kept for 
considerable periods, a little work will 
improve standings so that they will 
always be dry. When on dry standings 
always dry the heels and legs of animals 
before leaving them. Special care is 
needed in this respect to avoid scratches 
or mud fever. 

All skin troubles, such as itch, ring- 
worm and lice, noticed while grooming, 
should be reported at once. Always 
report a horse that is dull or off his 


feed. 


Watch animals’ dung for worms or 
scouring. 

A horse blowing and nervously look- 
ing around at its flanks probably has 
the colic. 

A horse pointing a forefoot is tender 
on that leg. Examine feet every stable 
hour for bad frogs or broken shoes or 
clinches. 

Report immediately any running at 
the nose, a bad cough, the slightest 
suspicion of lameness and all wounds 
or galls. 

If blankets or covers are used en- 
deavor to let each animal keep his own; 
do not permit them to become mixed. 


EXERCISE 


An animal in health should be exer- 
cised every day. If an animal’s legs 
become puffed and filled he is probably 
not getting sufficient exercise. A long 
walk, if it does not come as a part of 
their ordinary work, is essential. When 
exercising a number of animals, good 
noncommissioned officers should be at 
the head and tail of the column, and 
the officer in charge should move up and 
down the column all the time, watching 
both men and animals. 

Endeavor to bring animals in cool. 


STABLE DUTIES 


One of the most important factors in 
a horse’s health and comfort is a stable- 
man who does his duty. He is practi- 
cally a sentry and must be on his post all 
the time, looking after the well-being 
of the animals under his charge. He 
must stop them from quarreling, kick- 
ing or biting; help any animal in diffi- 
culty; when covers are worn adjust 
immediately any that slip off. 

Dung should be cleaned away im- 
mediately after being dropped. It at- 
tracts flies, rots the frogs of horses if 
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they constantly stand in it, and if left 
lying on the standings horses contract 
the bad habit of eating it. 

Stablemen should be especially vigi- 
lant at feeding time and make certain 
that every animal gets and finishes his 
feed and that the hay is equally shared 
and not wasted. Nose bags and hay 
nets should be removed promptly when 
empty, before animals can damage 
them. 

All sickness or accidents should be 
reported at once. 


EQUIPMENT 


All harness and saddlery must be kept 
oiled, cleaned, neat and pliable. Bits 
especially should be free from rust and 
dirt. 

Special care will be exercised in the 
instruction of drivers concerning the 
adjustment of straps and bits. 

Part of every drill or exercise should 
be the cleaning of the equipment. This 
need not take more than 15 minutes. 
Immediately after return from exercise, 
and before grooming, all leather equip- 
ment should be carefully cleaned under 
the supervision of an officer, dirt, sweat, 
etc., removed. Then with a damp rag 
or sponge go over that part of equip- 
ment which is especially dry, for ex- 
ample a bridle rein. After dampening 
the strap rub well with an oily rag and 
follow this with a vigorous hand rub- 
bing. Work each day on this same 
strap until it is in good shape; the en- 





D 


tire leather equipment will gradually be- 
come soft and pliable. By thus con- 
centrating on one particular part of the 
equipment until it is in good shape, the 
entire leather equipment will gradually 
become soft and pliable. Once a piece 
of leather has been thus put in good con- 
dition a few minutes’ rubbing with oil 
once a month will be sufficient to keep 
it so. 


MARCHES. 


Always start animals, under whatever 
condition of use, at a walk, and main- 
tain this gait for the first few minutes. 
Except in case of serious emergency, 
draft animals will be driven only at the 
walk. Road founder from overdriving 
or fast driving is inexcusable. 

Strict road discipline must always be 
maintained. Drivers must keep to the 
right of the road and leave a clear space 
for the passage of troops or vehicles. 

Drivers should sit straight on the box 
and have their lines well gathered in 
readiness to meet any emergency. 
Mounted drivers must sit erect and not 
loll on their mounts. In passing march- 
ing troops and officers, drivers, either 
mounted or on the box, should be erect 
and present a soldierly appearance. 


WASTE 


Particular care is enjoined upon all 
concerned in the handling of animals 
and transportation to avoid waste in 
forage and in transportation material 
of every kind. 
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Proposed Manual of Training to Be Used 


Development of Battalions 


By Lieutenant Colonel M. L. Crimmins, N. A. 


HE marching powers of foot 
troops are the most important 
factors in the conduct of war. 

2. Over 10 per cent of our troops 
have foot disabilities which interfere 
with their marching, and about 70 per 
cent of them can be corrected. Most 
of the disabilities existed prior to their 
entrance into the service, but many oc- 
cur after their entrance, which could 
be prevented by a more gradual train- 
ing for the heavy work of the foot- 
soldier. 

3. The human foot is an active or- 
gan of locomotion. The bones of the 
foot are held together and to the leg 
by non-sensitive ligaments attached to 
the sensitive periosteum. The muscles 
usually protect the ligaments and in 
turn the periosteum from strain, and 
will hold the foot so that the inner sur- 
face is arched. When the strain is 
great enough to stretch the muscles, 
until they are no longer elastic, it is 
then borne by the ligaments and the 
periosteum, and pain results. In this 
case the small bones of the foot may 
be pressed out of their normal positions, 
and the muscles being no longer elastic 
enough to draw them back, the arch 
sags from lack of support and we 
have a case of fallen arches and flat 
feet. 

4. It is of the utmost importance to 
teach the men the proper use of the 


feet. The soldier should be taught to 
walk with his feet parallel and bearing 
his weight slightly on the outsfde of 
his feet. When the feet are parallel 
he will gain one inch every step, which 
would mean a saving of a third of a 
mile in a 10-mile march, with exactly 
the same amount of effort and more 
comfort to the soldier. 

5. First, we are interested in build- 
ing up the foot muscles in those cases 
where they have become weakened. 
Secondly, in strengthening the foot 
muscles as a prophylactic measure. 


CORRECTIVE DRILLS FOR THE FOOT- 
SOLDIER 


1. All newly drafted men should be 
submitted to a physical examination by 
the surgeons at the Receiving Station 
and assigned to one of the following 
classes : 


Class AA. Fit for unlimited military 
service. 

Fit for limited military 
service. 

Men who can be made fit 
for Class AA or A by 
operation or medical treat- 
ment. 

Men who can be made fit 
for Class AA or A by 
proper remedial exercises. 
To be discharged for 
physical disability. 


The men in Class C will be sent to 
the development battalions and then 


Class A. 
Class B. 


Class C. 


Class D. 





1This method of carrying out G. O. 45, War Department, 1918, which orders the forma- 
tion of development battalions, has been used successfully in one of the Divisional Camps, 
U. S. A., during the past four months. It was based upon the publications on the subject 
and decided upon after consultation with experts.—EnpirTor. 
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assigned to groups and sections as 
follows: 

Group Z. For the weak. 

Group Y. For the medium. 

Group X. For the strong. 

Groups X, Y and Z are each sub- 
divided into three sections, viz: 
Section 1. Weakness in upper extremi- 

ties. 
Section 2. Weakness in trunk. 
Section 3. Weakness in lower 
tremities. 


2. Each group and section will be 
under the charge of selected officers, 
who will keep a daily check on each 
man in their group and make the fol- 
lowing remark: “VG,” very good; 
“G,” good; “P,” poor. A list of the 
detachment sent to each group will be 
sent with a noncommissioned officer in 
charge, and will have vertical columns 
one-fourth inch wide after each name 
in order that the remarks may be en- 
tered each day. At the end of each week, 
he will submit to the company com- 
mander a report on the soldier’s prog- 
ress, using the same letters, and recom- 
mends what group and section the 
soldier should start in the next week, 
entering the same on individual Record 
Card. 

3. The surgeons will weigh and take 
the chest measurement of each man 
when he joins the development bat- 
talions, and will enter same on the re- 
verse side of Individual Record Card. 
Each week thereafter this will be re- 
peated and loss or gain shown by 
graphic curves on said card, and infor- 
mation of value to the instructor en- 
tered in the space for remarks. The 
surgeon will read the recommendation 
of the physical director and will ap- 
prove or disapprove by entering the 
word “Yes” or “No” in the space for 


ex- 


remarks on the first page, and when he 
is fit for transfer will order his transfer 
(Fit for Transfer) with date in num- 
bers only, and with his initials to 
authenticate the recommendation. 

4. One copy of the Individual Re- 
cord Card (copy enclosed) will be kept 
with the man’s company and one with 
the surgeon of his infirmary. When 
the recommendation of the physical di- 
rector is entered on the last day of the 
week, the card is then sent to the in- 
firmary where the surgeon copies this 
recommendation 
recommendation. 


and enters his own 

On the reverse side, 
he shows the gain or loss in weight and 
chest measurement. The card is re- 
turned to the company commander in 
not more than twenty-four hours after 
receipt. 

5. No change from one group to an- 
other will be made without the recom- 
mendation of the surgeon in charge. 
The battalion commander will order 
special exercises in the morning, and 
the recruit drill schedule’ will be fol- 
lowed as closely as possible during the 
afternoon. In cases where the drill 
ground is close to the barracks, the 
period called “latrine period” in the re- 
cruit drill schedule will be used to 
allow those who wish to go to the 
toilet, to rest, or to play games. 

6. Every effort will be made to keep 
the men cheerful, as nostalgia is often 
harder to overcome than a physical de- 
fect and will keep us from making the 
desired progress. 


CLASS C, GROUPS X, Y AND Z, 
SECTIONS 1 AND 2 


(See Manual of Physical Training, 
U. S. A., 1914) 
Special Training, page 23: 
Drooping head. 





2 See INFANTRY JouRNAL, June, 1918. 
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Round and stooped shoulders. 

Weak back. 

Weak abdomen. 

To increase the depth and width 
of chest. 


Setting-up Exercises 


Group Z, Sections 1 and 2: Starting 
positions, pp. 25-29 M. P. T. 

Group Y, Sections 1 and 2: Recruit 
instruction, pp. 30-50 M. P. T. 

Group X, Sections 1 and 2: Trained 
soldier instruction, pp. 50-85 M. P. T. 


Games 

Group Z, Same as Section 3 without 
special foot games. 

Group Y, Fox and Geese; simple re- 
lay race; three deep; indoor baseball; 
push ball; gymnastic contests, pp. 300- 
306 M. P. T: 

Group X, Soccer, football, baseball, 
three deep, medicine ball; athletics, 
pp. 309-313 M. P. T. 

Combine exercise la with all exer- 
cises both as a remedial and prophylac- 
tic measure to strengthen the foot 
muscles. 

Men will spend at least one week in 
each group, and will not be promoted 
except on the recommendation of the 
physical director, approved by the sur- 
geon. 

Other games of a similar nature may 
be substituted for the ones mentioned. 

The men with heart trouble will be 
given the exercises under the super- 
vision of a surgeon. 


GROUP Z, SECTION 3 
Flat feet and foot weakness 


Drill, lst to 3rd day: 

Exercise la. During arm exercises 
of the setting-up exercises, stand with 
feet parallel and 7 inches apart. At the 
command Raise, raise the inner borders 
of both feet by contracting the muscles 
of the inner side of foot and leg, and 
at the command Down, slowly resume 
the former position. 

2a. “Walking the roof.” Join two 
boards, about 10 feet long and 4 inches 
wide, at right angles like an inverted 





drain. With the soles and heels flat 
against the sides, and the outer edge 
resting lightly on the ground, walk the 
length of the board. , 

3a. Foot exercise No. 1. Soldier 
stands with feet parallel and about 7 
inches apart. While officer slowly 
counts to four, the inner borders of 
both feet are raised from the ground, 
and the soldier rises on the outer bor- 
ders of his feet without twisting the 
legs or bending the knees. Repeat 
twenty to thirty times. Brief rest. 
Walk twenty paces forward and back- 
ward on the outer borders of the feet. 
The point to remember in this exer- 
cise is not to let the legs twist out- 
wards. If the man turns in or twists 
the leg outwards, the rotators of the 
hip are called into play. 

4a. Toe exercise No. 1 for five 
minutes. Shoes and leggings should 
be removed and breeches unlaced so 
that muscular action is in no way re- 
stricted. The men stand on a raised 
platform, a 2-inch plank being suff- 
cient, with toes projecting over edge. 
They are then directed to flex the toes 
to the extreme point possible with a 
hard pull of the flexor muscles of the 
sole of the foot at the extreme point of 
flexion. This is followed by extension 
without effort. 


4th to 6th Day: 


1b. During breathing exercises in 
setting-up exercises, at the command 
Inhale, rise on the toes; at the command 
Exhale, come down slowly on the outer 
edge of both feet and resume the 
standing position. 

2a. Same as above. 

3b. Soldier standing with arms ex- 
tended, grasping the arms of the next 
man, raises the right leg laterally to a 
thirty degree position and then slowly 
rotates the fore part of the foot in a 
complete circle, keeping the thigh, leg 
and heel stationary. Repeat the exer- 
cise to full limits of motion thirty 
times, using right and left leg alter- 
nately. 


4a. Same as above for seven minutes. 
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7th to 9th Day: la and 1b. 

2b. “Walking the roof,” raising the 
sides of heels one-half inch from the 
ground and support weight on sides of 
feet near little toes. 

3c. Recruits early in army service 
excused from this exercise. Soldier 
stands as in Exercise 3a. Officer 
slowly counts to four, while soldier rises 
evenly on toes as high as possible and 
separates the ankles while rising. As 
ordinarily performed this exercise is 
of little value and may even be pro- 
ductive of harm in the case of very 
weak feet. One should rise to the ex- 
treme degree. This exercise should 
not be given until feet gain strength. 

4b. 4a for ten minutes and continue 
with the following: Continuation of 
the flexion of the toes on the soles of 
the feet. At the extreme point of in- 
version, a strong, hard pull is made; 
then the feet are allowed to resume 
their usual position without any muscu- 
lar effort. 


10th to 12th Day: la and 1b. 
2c. “Walk the roof” with toes raised 


and sides of heels touching the ground. 

3d. Stand with feet parallel or 
slightly toed in and twist the legs out- 
ward from the hips, keeping the knees 
straight and the great toe in contact 
with the ground. This exercise calls 
into play the outward rotators of the 
hip, corrects pronation, and throws the 
weight on the outer portion of the 
foot. Men with very weak feet will 
find this difficult to learn and will re- 
quire individual instruction. 

4b. Same as above. 

Games: 1st to 3rd day. Pitching 
horseshoes; medicine ball, semaphore 
calisthenics. 

4th to 6th Day. Grenade games ;* 
paragraph 1, grenade calisthenics; 
semaphore calisthenics. 

7th to 9th Day. Medicine ball hus- 
tle; paragraphs 1 and 2, grenade calis- 
thenics; semaphore calisthenics. Af- 
ter Exercise 4, “toe tennis.” Pick up 
six round stones, three with each foot, 
and throw them over a board one foot 
high. This is to be done in competi- 
tion. 





8 Grenade Game: 


This game to be played by squads. 


Its purpose is to teach the proper 





method of throwing the grenade, to develop alertness and quick decision, and to be an 
interesting as well as an instructive game. At the command of the corporal the front rank 
marches fifteen paces to the front and faces about. Both ranks will then take one pace 
interval. The corporal will take a bag of pebbles or a baseball and give it to No. 1 of 
the front rank, and will explain to him to take position, aim, light and throw as described 
in War Department publication, “Notes on Grenade Warfare,” pages 19, 20 and 21. No. 
1 will then throw the ball to No. 1 in the rear rank without moving the position of his 
feet. No. 1 in the rear rank will attempt to catch the ball without leaving his position. 
The corporal will try to intercept and catch the ball in transit, but his area is limited to 
within three paces of each rank. If he catches the ball, No. 1 of the front rank becomes 
“It.” If No. 1 of the rear rank misses the ball, he becomes “It,” and is then replaced 
by the corporal. The corporal then throws the ball to No. 2 and follows the same rule. 
When skill has been developed, the distance between the lines is extended up to 35 yards, 
and the men throwing the ball can throw to anyone in the opposite rank. The intervals be- 
tween men in ranks should not be greater than one pace. 

41. Take distance and halt. Par. 111, 1. D. R. 

A. Position. Spring with feet to position as in guard in bayonet exercises and back to 
attention. Repeat seven times, and halt in position. 

B. Aim. Position of guard. Raise‘left arm until it points to the front with tips 
of fingers as high as top of hat, palm to front, and lean forward with weight on left foot. 
Resume guard position. Repeat seven times, and remain at aim. 

C. Light. Position of aim. Right hand from right hip with grenade to right front; 
with left hand draw the ring. Repeat seven times and remain at light. 

D. Throw. Position of light. Left hand in position of aim. Eyes on right hand. 
Draw it down and back; extending left leg and bending right knee; with the right arm 
describing the arc of a circle in a vertical plane, right shoulder and body following the 
movement of the arm; extending the right leg and bending the left knee. The left arm 
is swept vigorously downward and backward on left of left leg and following the left 
shoulder “refused.” Repeat seven times and halt at attention. 

2. Walk six steps to left. Kneel and repeat as in No. 1 
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10th to 12th Day. Grenadier exer- 
cises 1 and 2,5 paragraphs 1 and 2, 
grenade calisthenics; semaphore calis- 
thenics ; “toe tennis.” 

After two weeks’ training the soldier 
should be ready for Group B, Section 3. 
If not, he should repeat the last week’s 
training schedule. The length of the 
exercises must be left to the discretion 
of the instructor, who must carefully 
observe the efforts of the soldier for 
signs of distress and stop at the first 
symptoms. Care must be taken to 
avoid strain and periods of rest, lec- 
tures and games will be given between 
the foot exercises. 


GROUP Y, SECTION 3 


13th to 18th Day: 

ld. Assume position of la. Raise 
toes and heels alternately by a rocking 
motion, maintaining above position. 

2d. “Walking the Roof.” Outer 
edges of feet not touching the ground. 

3d. Stand in position of 3c and walk 
20 steps forward and back, on sides of 
feet with toes curled in. 

4c. Sit down on bench. Remove 
leggings, shoes and socks. Perform 
successive maximum contractions of 
the toe-muscles in flexion and exten- 
sion. 


19th to 24th Day: la, b, c and d; 2d. 

3e. Position of feet as in 3a but 15 
inches apart. Bend knees, body erect, 
and force the knees out to the sides as 
far as possible while bending. 

Games.—13th to 18th Day. Jumping 
the Bag. 

Formation.—Players stand in circle 
at close intervals and face inwards. 

Apparatus ——A light rope about 6 
yards long with sandbag grenade on 
end. Instructor in center swings bag 
in flat circle until men have to jump to 





First slow and 
Players must 


keep from being hit. 
then faster and higher. 
not move backwards. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO BE OBSERVED DURING 
FOOT SURVEY BY ORTHOPEDIC BOARD 


The companies designated for foot 
survey will have clean feet and socks. 
They may be selected from companies 
undergoing the enforced rest period 
after inoculations. With a competent 
staff, eighty men can be examined each 
hour by each surgeon. 

Location.—Select a building with an 
entrance and one or more exits. A 
company mess hall is used when possi- 
ble. The company is lined up at the 
hall entrance in single file at one pace 
interval in the order in which their 
names appear on the roster. There 
will be one roster for each examiner. 
The men will remove their leggings and 
roll up the breeches on the calf of the 
leg, but will not unlace their shoes. 

The first table is for shoe inspection. 
The coaches and recorders will be 
from the next company until the 
coaches and recorders of the company 
being examined have finished their ex- 
amination, when they are replaced by 
the latter. The coaches will see that 
each man calls his name so the re- 
corder finds it on the roster. The 
recorder will then enter the remark in 
letter or number as directed. The next 
man will watch his predecessor and will 
go through the same movements without 
direction from the surgeon. The shoes 
having been examined, the shoes and 
socks are removed. The man then 
proceeds to the surgeon at the end of 
the mess table opposite the door of en- 
trance. The table near surgeon is 
covered with a shelter half or poncho 
for the men to stand on, and before go- 





5 Exercises to develop the stomach muscles. 
1. To be given from a sitting position on the ground. 
(4) Down. 


stomach. (2) Clasp. (3) Inhale. 


Command (1) Hands on 


(5) Exhale. (6) Up, etc. Each man must 


keep his feet together and must always keep the heels and backs of the knees in close 


contact with the ground. 


Given from a prone position on the ground. Command (1) Arms over head. 


(2) Stretch. (3) Up. (4) Down. 


At the second command, the arms are held stiff and 


placed to the rear in prolongation of the shoulder; at the third command, the soldier must 
keep his knees stiff and his heels on the ground, bending only at the waist; must move to 


the sitting position so that the tips of his fingers will touch his toes. 


inhale going down and exhale coming up. 


The soldier must 
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ing up the man is told to do the fol- 
lowing : 

1st. Stand with feet 3 inches apart. 

2nd. Raise inner edge of feet and 
stand on outer edge. 

3rd. Stand flat. 

4th. Sit down. 

5th. Extend feet and legs exposing 
the soles of the feet to the surgeon. 

6th. Turn big toes in and heels out. 

7th. Flex and then extend toes. 

After the examination the surgeon 
enters the remarks on the roster and 
reports to the Surgeon General, and he 
then returns the roster with a key to 
the remarks represented by letters and 
numbers. 

The company commander will enter 
on the service record on page 2 in the 
space for shoes, the remark of the sur- 
geon about the shoes and feet. The 
rosters should be double spaced be- 
tween names without serial numbers, 
as in enclosed model. 

All company officers, coaches and re- 
corders will be thoroughly instructed 
in their duties in advance. 

The following is the key to the re- 
marks of the examining surgeon: 


Shoes 


OK. Shoes correctly fitted. 
Short. 
Narrow. 


Wide. 


WI. Wedge insertion. 


Foot defects 


1. Weak feet. (a) With subjective 
symptoms. (b) Without such symp- 
toms. 

2. (a) Flaccid flat feet. (b) Rigid 
flat feet. (c) Spastic flat feet. 

. Loss of transverse arch. 

. Cavus. 

. Equino-varus. 

. Hallux-valgus. 

. Bunion. 

. Hallux rigidus. 

. Hammer toe. 

. Claw toes. 

. Overriding toe. 

. Amputated toe. 

. Corns. 

. Callosities. 

. Warts. 

. Ingrown nail. 

. Horn nail. 

. Supernumerary toe. 

. Webbed toes. 

. Intertrigo. 

. Blister, abrasion fissure. 

. Short heel tendon. 

. O. K. 

. Inflamed heel busa. 

. Relaxed circulation. 

. Hyperidrosis. (a) Bromidrosis. 

. Exostoses. 

. Tenosynovitis. 

O. D. Orthopedic Dispensary De- 
velopment Battalion. 


MopeEL or ROSTER 


FOOT SURVEY 


Roster of 17th Company, 164th Depot Brigade, May —, 1918 


Names Remarks 
Sergeants : 
Smith, J. L. 


Brown, P. J. 


Corporals: 
White, M. L. 
Green, L. D. 


Names 

Cooks or Mechanics: 
Baker, G. F. 
Porter, H. I. 


Remarks 


Privates: 
Barks, M. G. 
Stone, H. K. 
McGee, O. T. 
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An Examination of U. ~ Prisoners of War 


HE following are extracts from 

a German document recently cap- 

tured. It is the formal report of 
a German intelligence officer at the 
headquarters of the Seventh German 
Army and is dated June 17, 1918: 


Intelligence Officer of the Supreme 
Command at Army Headquarters, No. 
7. J. Number 3528. 

Army headquarters, June 17, 1918. 

Second American Infantry Division. 

Examination of prisoners from the 
Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, and Twenty-third 
Regiments captured from June 5 to 14, 
in the Bouresches sector. 

Principal points of information. 

Purpose of the attacks. 

The prisoners were not informed of 
the purpose of the attacks. The orders 


for the attacks on Belleau Woods were 
made known only a few hours before 


the attacks took place. 

Arrival in line and relief. 

The Marine Brigade went into sector 
from June 2 to 4, and elements of the 
other two regiments from June 5 and 6 
in the area Torcy Vaux (4 km. west of 
Chateau Thierry), one battalion from 
each unit being in the front line. There 
they relieved French troops of various 
divisions whose identity they did not 
know. They had no information con- 
cerning their relief. Only the prison- 
ers from the Marine Brigade consid- 
ered that on account of heavy losses 
their relief was imminent. 

Organization : ' 

Paragraph one: The Third Marine 
Brigade belongs to the Marine Corps 
which was already in existence in the 
United States during peace time. The 
First and Second Marine Brigades are 
said to be still at home. 

Paragraph two: Regarding the dis- 
tribution of machine guns the prisoners 
made contradictory statements. They 
claim that, in the Third Marine Brigade 
for instance, each regiment, in addition 


to the Infantry Battalion, has one ma- 
chine gun battalion of four platoons, 
each platoon having 12 machine guns. 
Furthermore, each brigade is said to 
have one brigade machine-gun battalion. 

According to a captured order of 
battle of the Twenty-sixth American 
Division (intelligence officer seven; 
number Thirty-two hundred twenty- 
eight, June 8, 1918) that division has 
only one machine-gun company to a 
battalion in each regiment. In case the 
vague statements of the prisoners are 
correct the discrepancy can perhaps be 
explained by the fact that the Marine 
Corps was part of the United States 
peace army and was therefore equipped 
according to principles other than in 
the case of the Twenty-sixth American 
Division which has been formed from 
National Guard troops since the war 
began. 

History of the Division: Elements 
of the Second American Division were 
put into the Moulanville (Verdon) 
sector from the middle of March to 
the middle of May for training and 
were relieved by unknown French 
troops. 

The division was then moved by rail 
to the vicinity of Vitry-Le-Francois, 
where it remained about five days. 
From there the division was transferred 
by rail, via Coulommiersit, Denis-Pon- 
toise, into regions west of Beauvais. 
The Fifth Regiment of Marines was in 
the vicinity of Gisors, 30 kilometers 
southwest of Beauvais. The Sixth 
Regiment of Marines was at Chars, 7 
kilometers northwest of the Marines 
along the Pontoise to Beauvais rail- 
way. 

The Ninth and Twenty-third Regi- 
ments were quartered with and near 
the Marines. 

The division rested eight days in this 
region. Maneuvers on a large scale or 
with large units were not held; only 
exercises in minor tactics, hand-gren- 
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ade throwing, and target practice were 
carried out. A few long practice 
marches (hikes) were made. 

On May 31 the Third Marine Brig- 
ade was ordered to move and were put 
into French motor trucks (20 men or 
10 officers in each truck). The Fifth 
Regiment of the Marines was the first 
to leave and traveled via Beaumont, 
Lucarches, Ermenonville (west oi Nan- 
teuil), Les Flessis-Belleville and Meaux 
to Lizy-Sur-Ourcq, where they were 
unloaded after a journey of 18 hours. 
The next regiment to leave was the 
Sixth Regiment of Marines, which fol- 
lowed the same route, while the Ninth 
and Twenty-third Regiments appar- 
ently moved via Beaumont, Ecoven, 
Gonesse, Aulnay (environs of Paris), 
Clave, Meaum and were unloaded in 
the neighborhood of La-Ferte-Sous- 
Jouarre. The Fifth Regiment of Ma- 
rines was put into line during the night 
of June 2-3 as the First Regiment of 
the division, the other elements taking 
up their position in the sector en 
echelon. 

Fighting Value: The Second Ameri- 
can Division may be classified as a very 
good division, perhaps even as assault 
troops. The various attacks of both 
regiments on Belleau Woods were car- 
ried out with dash and recklessness. 
The moral effect of our firearms did 
not materially check the advance of the 
infantry. The nerves of the Ameri- 
cans are still unshaken. 

Value of the Individual: The indi- 
vidual soldiers are very good. They 
are healthy, vigorous, and physically 
well-developed men of ages ranging 
from 18 to 28, who at present lack only 
necessary training to make them re- 
doubtable opponents. The troops are 
fresh and full of straightforward confi- 
dence. A remark of one of the pris- 
oners is indicative of their spirit: “We 
kill or get killed.” 

Method of Attack: In both attacks 
on Belleau Woods, which were carried 
out by one or two battalions, the fol- 
lowing method of attack was adopted: 

Three or four lines of skirmishers 
at about 30 to 50 paces distance; rather 


close behind these, isolated assault par- 
ties in platoon column. Abundant 
equipment of automatic rifles and hand 
grenades. The assault parties carried 
forward machine guns and were or- 
dered to penetrate the German position 
at a weak point, to swing laterally and 
to attack the strong points from the 
rear. 

Particulars on the American Posi- 
tion: ; 

No details are available. The pris- 
oners are hardly able to state where 
they were in position. According to 
their statements, it may be assumed that 
the front line consists only of rifle pits 
1 meter deep, up to the present not pro- 
vided with wire entanglements. The 
organization of the positions in rear is 
unknown. 

General—Morale: The prisoners in 
general make an alert and pleasing im- 
pression; regarding military matters, 
however, they do not show the slightest 
interest. Their superiors keep them 
purposely without knowledge of mili- 
tary subjects; for example, most of 
them have never seen a map. They 
are no longer able to describe the vil- 
lages and roads through which they 
marched. Their ideas on the organi- 
zation of their unit is entirely confused. 
For example, one of them claimed that 
his brigade has 6 regiments, his division 
24. They still regard the war from 
the point of view of the “big brother” 
who comes to help his hard-pressed 
brethren, and is therefore welcomed 
everywhere. A certain moral back- 
ground is not lacking; the majority of 
the prisoners simply took as a matter 
of course that they had come to Europe 
in order to defend their country. 

Only a few of the troops are of pure 
American origin; the majority is of 
German, Dutch, and Italian parentage, 
but these semi-Americans—almost all 
of whom were born in America and 
never have been in Europe—fully feel 
themselves to be true-born sons of their 
country. 

Von BERG, 
Lieutenant and 
Intelligence Officer. 
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Letter Writing 

Letters to the soldier and from the 
soldier both work for the creation of 
morale. Every army in the field today 
has encouraged its troops to write 
home. The army of the United States 
is no exception to this. 

Letter-writing can hardly be over- 
done. But it must be rightly done on 
both sides to be of effect. A cheerful 
letter is a tonic to the anxious mother. 
If her boy tells her the soldiers are 
well fed, well treated, and enjoy the 
army life, that strengthens just so much 
the second line of defense, which is 
the civilian population, and the strength 
of the second line reflects back to the 
first line, which is the troops. When 
the German propagandist spreads tales 
of hardship in the camps, of poor food, 
of disease, when he goes so far as to 
call*up, anonymously, on the telephone 
to tell relatives that their lads are dead, 
there is nothing so reassuring as the 
definite statement of the soldier him- 
self that things are going well, and 
more than well. 

Letters should be cheerful. There are 
days when the general, or the colonel, or 
the captain, or the corporal refuses to 
recognize what valuable work you are 
doing ; days when it is wet and cold and 
uncomfortable and when nothing goes 
well. Don’t write then; wait until the 
sun shines and everyone recognizes how 
good a man you are. In writing home 
one has to remember that whereas a 
letter is really only a picture of an hour 
or a day, its recipient cannot but take 
it as a picture of the whole period be- 


tween its receipt and that of the next 
letter. If, on the whole, life were not 
entertaining for most of us, we would 
hardly fight as hard as we do to live. 
Therefore we should all see to it that 
our letters are not depressed, not melan- 
choly, not down on our luck. If, for 
example, a man writes his mother that 
he has a very bad cold and she does not 
get another letter from him for six 
weeks, at the end of the fourth week she 
will be believing that he has pneumonia 
at least, and by the end of six weeks she 
will be telegraphing when she may ex- 
pect his body. Yet the writer has long 
since forgotten all about his cold. So 
be cheerful. 

A surprisingly small amount of writ- 
ten news or comment is coming from 
the men in our cantonments and over- 
seas forces. Few of the men seem to 
be able to write of the things they see 
and do, and fewer yet can make their 
account really interesting. 

In this connection an excellent idea 
has been worked out by one infantry 
regiment which has just left for the 
other side. While in camp here each 
company chose an editor, who once a 
week edited a “company letter.” Every- 
one in the unit was invited to contribute. 
The completed data were passed 
on by the company commander and 
printed at battalion headquarters on a 
special machine for the purpose. From 
one to four copies were given to each 
man, the expense of the enterprise being 
borne by the company fund. The men 
added their own postscripts to the 
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printed letter and in this way made it 
personal. 

The plan was in operation for two 
months and met with unqualified suc- 
cess. The colonel of the regiment said 
of it: “I think it an excellent thing 
here. And it will be a great deal more 
so when we get in overseas service.” 

There was a man once who had a 
widely scattered family and who him- 
self was constantly moving about in 
Europe. He adopted something of the 
same scheme for his letters to his rela- 
tives. He wrote them on a typewriter, 
making carbons, leaving the bottom 
blank and filling it up with manuscript 
matter as personal to the persons to 
whom he sent it. The typewritten part 
of the letter carried what was general 
to all of them. It worked very well over 
a long period and he may be employing 
it still. 


® 


‘Foreign Legion’? Companies 

Camp Gordon was an infantry re- 
placement camp. Its duty was to supply 
men ready and fit for overseas service. 
It had an intensive training course of 
three months, taking men in and send- 
ing them out at the rate of 10,000 a 
month. No men could be sent across 
who were disloyal or unfit. The process 
of elimination from divisions which had 
gone over had overloaded the camp 
depot brigade with undesirables, includ- 
ing a large mass of foreigners. No one 
knew what to do with them. 

The problem was too big to settle in 
Washington or on theory, so an officer 
who spoke many languages and who had 
specialized on the problem of the for- 
eigner was sent there to take hold on 
the ground. 

Since that time here is what has been 
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the first two 
weeks our officer interviewed person- 


accomplished: During 


ally each foreigner; 976 men, one by 


one, passed his examination ; thousands 
of questions and complaints were an- 
swered and explained to the men in 
their native tongues; each man was 
classified as to his nationality, intellect, 
loyalty, citizenship, and military fitness. 

In turn, the reasons for the disafféc- 
tion of these men were classified, lack 
of knowledge of the English language 
being, of course, the most controlling, 
since it cut them off from all chance of 
improvement. They had been in the 
service since last fall, yet 75 per cent 
had neither learned English nor ob- 
tained even the most elementary knowl- 
edge of the art of war. Because of 
their handicap they had been assigned 
to pick and shovel, which they detested, 
many of them having seen military serv- 
ice in the countries from which they 
came. Their spiritual life was lament- 
able, no provision being made for those 
who believed they must go to confession, 
and that if they did not hell would in- 
stantly follow in case they were killed. 
They were indifferent, they had no sense 
of discipline; many were ignorant and 
illiterate. Unable to communicate their 
desires to their officers, they had come 
to be considered, in bulk, as disloyal and 
hopeless. 

With this situation confronting him, 
and after a personal interview with 
each man, the officer proceeded to clas- 
sify them as follows: (a) Development 
battalion; (b) labor battalion; (c) non- 
combatant battalion. All physically 
able men were assigned to the develop- 
ment battalion; the really disloyal and 
the enemy aliens were assigned to the 
labor battalion, and the physically unfit 


but proficient in some trade were put in 
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the noncombatant battalion. This took 
care of all except the cripples and dis- 
eased, who will either be discharged or 
sent to the hospital for treatment. 
Having completed this classification 
and complying with all the provisions of 
G. O. 45, the officer formed in the de- 
velopment battalion two companies, one 
composed entirely of Slavs (the major- 
ity of them Poles) and the other com- 
posed of pure-blooded Italians. Three 
officers of Polish extraction and one of 
Russian obtained for the Slav 
company and two officers of Italian ex- 
traction for the Italian company. Non- 
commissioned officers of like nationality 
were also obtained. 


were 


There were about 
258 officers and men to each company. 

A Greek company is also being 
formed, and a company of Russian Jews 
is in contemplation. 

Thus the men could be taught and 
explained to in their native tongues. 
The first week of training and lecturing 
on discipline and the Articles of War 
gave wonderful results. Fifty per cent 
of spirit and enthusiasm was gained al- 
ready. The companies began to drill 
remarkably well. There was competi- 
tion between the Slavs and Italians for 
proficiency. The battalion commander 
and the other American officers in 
charge passed rapidly from pessimism 
to extreme enthusiasm, until they said 
that the foreign uniis could compete 
with any in camp. An elaborate plan 
for the study of English and a series of 
lectures were introduced, so that the 
men could obtain the necessary informa- 
tion as fast as possible to be satisfactory 
for overseas service. Special social ac- 
tivities were provided and special re- 
ligious services, so that their spiritual 
needs could be satisfied. 

Another hundred foreigners are to be 


immediately assigned to the development 
battalion, and by the middle of July 
it is expected to have over a thousand 
strong, capable fellows, who in a couple 
of months will be developed into first- 
class fighters. 

Finally, the foreign-speaking soldiers 
are happy, the camp officers are released 
from an intolerable burden, and the 
work thus started can be conducted 
wisely and perfected by the officers who 
have been chosen for it. 

Now there is nothing magical or 
theatrical about what has been done in 
Camp Gordon. It can be done in any 
camp anywhere in the country where 
there are enough foreigners grouped 
together to make it practicable. In 
those camps where there are not suff- 
cient foreigners they can be transferred 
to some other camp to be taken care of. 
A sufficient number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers of foreign extrac- 
Permanent units 
in the different camps composed of 
Slavs and Italians 


tion can be procured. 


(and other racial 
classes), in charge of American officers 
but aided by officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of foreign extraction 
knowing the language of their respec- 
tive men, can be held together as such 
units. Instead of distributing the non- 
English-speaking men among the Eng- 
lish-speaking and thus creating confu- 
sion and misunderstanding, they can be 
grouped, handled and controlled to- 
gether, and the wastage which has ex- 
isted of time, money, and foreign human 
material can be brought to an end. 
Available foreigners of non-enemy 
alien extraction can also be supple- 
mented by those who are technically 
enemy aliens but who belong to subject 
races that hate Germany, Austria and 
Turkey, since these men, if vouched for 
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by the military, can usually be natural- 
ized and qualified for overseas service. 
Among these races are Greeks and Ar- 
menians born under Turkish rule, Rou- 
manians born in Austria, German and 
Austrian Poles, Czecho-Slovaks (Bohe- 
mians and Slovaks), and Jugo-Slavs 
(Slovenes, Croatians, and Serbians). 
There has been much bitterness among 
these races because of being classified 
as enemy aliens, and great numbers of 
them will make good soldiers. 
® 


Overseas Money 


There are three ways in which money 
may be taken abroad. They are, in or- 
der of merit: (1) Bankers’ exchange 
(letters of credit, etc.) ; (2) currency 
(ordinary banknotes); (3) gold. The 
greatest loss in exchange occurs on 
gold, for the reason that it cannot be 
exported out of France or England. 
There is less loss on banknotes and cur- 
rency, because they can be sent out for 
liquidation, and the least loss of all 
upon letters of credit or bank drafts 
where nothing is necessary but inter- 
change of bookkeeping entries. 

United States Treasury pay checks 
can be cashed at the best rate of ex- 
change at any bank abroad. The most 
convenient arrangement for officers is 
to have a bank account both in America 
and in Paris. A letter of credit may be 
taken from this country, part of which 
may be cashed to open a foreign bank 
account, or an ordinary bank draft may 
be taken, or an American bank will ar- 
range for the opening of a Paris account 
before the officer leaves America. In this 
way American bills and bills abroad can 
both be paid by checks drawn against 
a bank on the appropriate side of the 
water. Officers making a deposit in 
their Paris bank may direct that any 





part of such deposit shall be transferred 
to their credit in their American bank, 
and this will be done at a nominal 
charge. 

Many banks have suspended their 
rules as to the amount they require on 
deposit in favor of all members of the 
uniformed forces. The enlisted man 
will usually be satisfied to cash his pay 
check and carry the proceeds in cur- 
rency, buying postal orders or bank 
drafts for any part he wishes to send 
home, but there is no reason why he 
should not follow the plan suggested for 
officers if he wishes. 

In leaving for the other side it is well 
to have in one’s pocket the ordinary sum 
that one would carry for several weeks’ 
use in this country and change it into 
local currency at the port of debarka- 
tion. The rate of exchange on the other 
side will usually be better than if one 
buys foreign currency here. 


® 
The Hotel Register Danger 


On the day of arrival of some forty 
or fifty officers at a hotel in New York 
practically all of them registered the 
camps from which they came, and most 
of them their commands. Anyone com- 
ing into the hotel could easily trace the 
entire movement to the seaboard. 

It is such careless and casual viola- 
tions as this that emphasize the constant 
necessity of warnings and more warn- 
ings on the disclosure of military in- 
formation. 


® 
The “Foreign-Legion Squad” 

In a certain company of the 316th 
Infantry, 79th Division, there were 
enough Italians to form a squad. As 
these men spoke very little English, they 
were considered a drawback; not that 
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they lacked enthusiasm or discipline, but 
that they had great difficulty in under- 
standing orders. Fortunately, one of 
them who had more English than the 
rest showed the right soldierly qualifica- 
tions. He was put in charge of the other 
seven and made corporal of the squad. 
At last report the plan was working 
well. To put it into the words of 
the corporal of the “Foreign Legion 
Squad,” as it is now called, “You bet, 
I'll take care of the whole bunch.” 


® 
The Home Inventor 


A new kind of home-made fuse has 
turned up in connection with the burn- 
ing of some cars in the Western 
Department. It is made of a long 
tan shoestring, impregnated with some 
chemical so that it sputters and burns. 
Attached to its end when it was found 
was a bunch of ordinary bird’s-eye 
matches, which would start a pretty bon- 
fire when the sputter reached them. 


® 
The New British Treaty 
The draft treaty with Great Britain, 
ratified by the Senate on June 24 and to 
come into operation the 


on day 


ratifications are exchanged, provides as 
follows: 


British subjects between 20 and 44 
years of age shall be subject to military 
service in the United States unless they 
enlist in the British forces or return to 
their own country. This shall not apply 
to subjects ordinarily resident in domin- 
ions (Ireland, for instance) where there 
is no conscription. Similar provisions 
are made with respect to our own citi- 
zens resident in Great Britain, but the 
Secretary of State has by letter ex- 
empted all our citizens who are outside 


of the ages prescribed by our own draft 
law. 

Persons affected by the treaty are 
given sixty days in which to enlist vol- 
untarily, and provision is made for the 
issuance of certificates of exemption, at 
the option of either government. 

A similar arrangement is made in the 
Canadian Draft Treaty, ratified by the 
Senate on the same date. 

® 
Legal Advice 


The Judge Advocate General has is- 
sued instructions to all departmental and 
divisional judge advocates requiring the 
furnishing of legal assistance to both 
officers and men in the disposition of 
their private affairs. It is suggested 
that in case this important bit of infor- 
mation is not thoroughly known in your 
command, you bring your powers of 
publicity to bear upon it. Little things 
such as this go to build up morale and 
more morale. 

® 
A Good Ruling 


The Judge Advocate of the Eastern 
Department has ruled that a command- 
ing Officer has the right to stop the sale 
of any publication at his post when he 
believes it to be objectionable. 

® 
Fire Danger on Going Over 

At the Port of Embarkation, Hobo- 
ken, a serious fire recently broke out in 
the hold of one of the transports within 
a few feet of the powder magazine. A 
thorough investigation has resulted in 
the conviction that this fire was not the 
result of enemy activity, but of careless- 
ness of officers and men in direct viola- 
tion of the Embarkation Regulations as 
to what may and may not be packed. 
The cargo in the hold consisted of over- 
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seas cases containing dozens and dozens 
of cans and bottles of lubricating oil, 
neat’s-foot oil, paints, calcium carbide, 
some ammunition for .45 pistols, and 
mixed in with these, rags, cloths, and 
bandages. The bottles and cans were 
old ones, carelessly packed, and many 
of them in a leaky condition. Many 
rags and cloths were saturated with oil. 
Some of the calcium carbide cans were 
dented and broken. 

In the investigation the theory of 
spontaneous combustion was not ac- 
cepted until every other available clew 
was exhausted. It is a well-established 
fact that oils, paints, and turpentine, if 
allowed to come in contact with fibrous 
cloths in a close place, will gradually 
absorb sufficient oxygen to create spon- 
taneous combustion. It is equally obvi- 
ous that cans containing calcium car- 
bide, if perforated or opened up through 
rough handling, will allow the moist 
sea air to enter, which will generate 
acetylene gas. A better combination for 
fire could hardly be imagined. 

The Embarkation Regulations con- 
tain the following: “Commanding offi- 
cers are specially charged with seeing 
that no explosive, kerosene, gasoline, or 
other dangerous or inflammable articles 
accompany the baggage, freight, or 
troops.” .The result of disregard of 
these regulations may easily be a catas- 
trophe. 

® 
A Caution 

Picked up in the streets of Baltimore 
several confidential pamphlets which had 
dropped from the baggage of a division 
passing through that city. A bit of 
carelessness that might have made more 
trouble than it did. Be careful of your 
papers when you move. 





The Military Boycott 

If you want to secure sanitary con- 
ditions in an ice-cream parlor or simi- 
lar place, or prevent price discrimina- 
tion against men in uniform, station a 
military policeman in front of the place 
with orders to allow no one in uniform 
to enter. This has been tried with 
much success at the Port of Embarka- 
tion, Newport News. It works im- 
mediately. 

® 
Warning to Aviation Officers 

We are informed that, on or about 
June 1, a certain Anton Gaubatz, work- 
ing at the International Metal Stamping 
Factory, Detroit, on 78-gallon tanks for 
D-H No. 4 aeroplanes, succeeded in 
the following piece of sabotage: 

He took a tank that had been con- 
demned, and removed the bottom sump 
casting, same being placed on the tank 
in the wrong position. He cut the riv- 
ets off, replaced the rivets in the proper 

sition, then soldered the entire cast- 
ing in place, making it appear that the 
tank was O. K. This tank is now in 
service on an aeroplane, its where- 
abouts being unknown. The probabil- 


ities are that it may cause a serious 
accident. 
® 


Getting Acquainted 

In the Dixie Division old and new 
men are wearing small badges with their 
names so as to get to know each other 
in the shortest possible time. Have 
you thought of trying this? 


® 

Military History 

A branch of the General Staff, U. S. 
Army, is now engaged in collecting ma- 
terial for the story of the United 
States in this war. It will have to con- 
sider not only the military operations 
but the activity behind the lines which 
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alone make those military activities pos- 
sible. 

The greater number of military his- 
tories are rather like the solution of 
chess problems. A division goes here, 
a corps is there at a certain time, but 
these great units are made of men with 
their hopes, desires, fears and difficul- 
ties. A reader hardly realizes it. In 
addition to the occurrences of military 
interest there are others of human in- 
terest which never find their way into 
official reports or records. Yet if they 
could be collected from the entire army 
they would be of great interest as show- 
ing how the men of the United States 
who form the A. E. F. really felt. If 
used with discretion they would con- 
tribute toward making the history more 
readable and toward making it what it 
should be, not only a record of opera- 
tions, but a picture of a time. 

If, when practicable, officers would 
make records of a broad, human appeal, 
occurrences and acts which exemplify 
bravery, fortitude, sympathy, and such 
virtues which are at the same time of 
historical value and send them in an 
official envelope to the Historical 
Branch, Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., it is believed that a proper 
disposition will be made of them. It 
would probably be advisable to have 
these accounts vouched for by a com- 
missioned officer, but they should not 
be sent through official channels. Of 
course the instances recorded should 
be of historical value and they should 
accordingly be accurate in stating the 
time, place and individuals concerned. 


® 
Military Science in Colleges 
Whatever changes in the army of the 


United States may result from the 
present war it is interesting to see the 
part that the colleges are taking in pre- 
paring for the creation of a body of 
officers. Of course one cannot say 
that they will continue these efforts in 
the future. If we have some form of 
universal training they well may do so. 
If we do not it is probable enough that 
their activities will cease with this war 
and we shall drift back little by little 
to our condition of unreadiness of 1914. 
The University of Pennsylvania has 
made a preliminary announcement of a 
new four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Mili- 
tary Science.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
had a department of Military Science 
for two years in charge of an officer of 
the U. S. Army. More than six hun- 
dred students, with military equipment, 
composed the Cadet Regiment during 
1917-18. All who were eligible went 
to the R. O. T. C. camp at Plattsburg 
on June 3, 1918. Students in this de- 
partment have all the privileges which 
have been granted by the War and 
Navy departments to university stu- 
dents anywhere, including the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (R. O. T. C.), 
units of which have been established at 
Pennsylvania. Experience has shown, 
however, that a more extensive train- 
ing in military science is desirable, and 
that it should be closely related to the 
general scholastic training necessary to 
an officer in the Army or Navy. 

It is also recognized that many stu- 
dents in a position to come to college, 
desire an education which will fit them 
to enter the Army or Navy, and at the 
same time will be serviceable to them 
in civil life at the close of the war. 

The four-year course in Military 





1 The University Bulletin, Eighteenth Series, No. 5, Part 5. University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. June, 1918. 
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Science has been arranged in order that 
students, particularly young men under 
military age, may fit themselves to be- 
come leaders in the Army and Navy of 
the United States. 

The first two years of the course 
have been especially arranged to meet 
the needs of those men who may not 
be in a position to devote more than 
this time to college training, before en- 
tering the Army or the Navy. 

The course is arranged to satisfy all 
the requirements of the War Depart- 
ment for the Students’ Reserve Corps 
and for the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

Students may take this course with- 
out enlistment, but if eighteen years of 
age or older they have the privilege of 
enlisting in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
of the U. S. Army. Until they come 
under the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act, those who enlist will have 
the privilege of discharge to enter the 
United States Naval Reserve, or for 
other urgent individual reasons. Those 
in the course who become liable under 
the Selective Service Act will receive 
special consideration for temporary ex- 
emption to continue the course. The 
enlistment will constitute the student a 
member of the Army of the United 
States, but the policy of the Govern- 
ment will be not to call such students 
for active service unless urgent military 
necessity compels it. 

At present, the Government does not 
promise a commission to those taking 
the course, but those who are success- 
ful in the course will be particularly 
fitted to receive one. 

The course has 
features : 

1. An education in English, History, 
Mathematics, Science, Law, Politics 
and Economics. 

2. A thorough training in military 
drill and military physical exercise dur- 
ing term time and such experience in 
camp life and work as may be obtain- 
able at government camps or special 
camps, if their establishment proves 
practicable. The military unit will be 
a regiment with student officers. 


four distinctive 


3. Courses in military and naval 
science with adequate facilities for 
practical work at the sand table and in 
the field. 

4. Sufficient training in practical me- 
chanics to enable the students to under- 
stand the machinery of aviation, trans- 
port, and artillery as well to prepare 
him for entrance into the specialized 
military and naval departments. 


In short this course combines in- 
struction in French, Spanish, Military 
Science, both theoretical and practical, 
with elementary engineering courses. 

Juarés, in his plan of universal train 
ing for France which is described in 
this number of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, 
provided that all higher military studies 
should be carried on at the universities 
where the future officer should work 
side by side with the students of other 
professions. The University of Penn- 
sylvania has adopted this idea and it 
is one worth serious consideration in 
any plan for universal training in the 
United States. 

West Point was the first scientific 
school in this country. The idea of its 
founders was to provide both scientific 
and military education to selected young 
men who would form a reserve of offi- 
cers while acting as engineers in civil 
life, at least that is the writer’s im- 
pression. West Point certainly sup- 
plied many of the earliest engineers in 
this country, among them many of the 
men who built the first railroads. Later 
other scientific schools were founded, 
schools which specialized in science 
and which dropped any military train- 
ing. Then West Point became what 
it is now, essentially a school for offi- 
cers of the regular army, but a school 
with a strongly developed scientific 
side. Such a plan as that of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania is accordingly 
a return to the principles which con- 
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trolled the foundation of the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 
® 
Easy Method of Dismounting Bolt 
of 1917 Model, U. S. Army Rifle 
One of the divisions has found it ex- 
pedient to publish, for the use of the 
School of the Rifle and Pistol, the 


method of dismounting the bolt of the 
U. S. Army rifle published in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL for July, 1918. The 
memorandum publishing it says that, as 
much difficulty has been experienced in 
dismounting the bolt, the directions in 
the Journat will prove helpful. Other 
divisions may also find it so. 

















Editorial Department 


Demobilization 

It is a fair assumption that at best 
the return of our army from Europe 
will take almost as much time as it 
took to send it over and at the worst it 
may take very much longer, that is, if 
the question of self-determination of 
nations is discussed at length by the 
Peace Congress. We have the assur- 
ance that it will be, and while this dis- 
cussion is going on the belligerents can- 
not demobilize. We can’t run the risks 
the Allies took in 1814 when they with- 
drew from France, leaving the field 
free for Napoleon to try it over again 
in 1815. 

During the negotiations, which it is 
fair to assume are going to be long, 
there must be a force in being ready 
to strike and strike quickly if Germany 
denounces the armistice and attacks. 
There is no reason why she should not 
do so if she thinks it worth while and 
the force in front of her can be broken 
by a sudden blow. She has to be held 
down until she has given such guar- 
antees as will make her safe for the 
rest of the world to live with. They 
cannot be merely written guarantees. 
Those will amount to nothing. They 
must be material ones, and they must 
be executed before demobilization, or 
at least complete demobilization, will be 
safe for the Allies. It will be not only 
a question of clipping her wings. She 
will have to be held down while they 
are being clipped. 

France, Italy, and Great Britain can 
demobilize and then remobilize prob- 
ably as quickly as Germany. Our de- 
mobilization means transportation to 
the United States, means putting 3,000 
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miles between us and our enemy. It 
will be very dangerous not to keep our 
armies in France until the wings of 
Germany are safely clipped, but our 
stay over there is going to be extremely 
unpopular with the men who have to 
stay. It is fair to assume that most 
of our army will be as anxious to re- 
turn from France as soon as the armis- 
tice is signed as most of our army was 
to return from Cuba and the Philip- 
pines in 1898 and for exactly the same 
reasons, but it is also fair to assume 
that there will be the same need for 
keeping them in France during the 
negotiations that there was for keeping 
them in Cuba and the Philippines. 
There will be the same pressure to re- 
turn and probably the same yielding in 
individual cases, the same refusal in 
other cases—that is, there would be if 
the U. S. Army of 1918 were like the 
U. S. Army of 1898. 

Whatever resemblances there may be, 
and then as now there are interests per- 
sonal to the men composing it which 
are not going to be helped by staying 
on in the service any longer than they 
have to; there is, however, this great 
difference, the army of 1918 has air- 
craft. It does not require much imagi- 
nation to foresee our demobilization at 
the end of this war taking place under 
the protection of an enormous fleet of 
airplanes which finally will fly back 
across the Atlantic. 

To hold Germany down will not be 
a question of occupation as much as a 
question of patrolling. With definite 
air supremacy attained our aircraft 
from France can hold her down under 
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fear of the destruction of all indus- 
trial centers. The German aircraft 
will have been destroyed and the han- 
gars and plants for the manufacture of 
aircraft burnt. No great air patrol will 
be necessary to prevent the recreation 
of the German air forces, and without 
an air force no army can move today. 
With this condition attained only our 
air force need remain during the peace 
negotiations. It is fair to assume that 
this will be seen in the United States 
and accordingly there should be no 
reason to fear that our army in Europe 
will not come back more rapidly than 
it went abroad. It is a matter of im- 
portance that it should. In a sense the 
aggregate of the personal interests 
which demand a prompt return are the 
interests of the United States, and a 
mobilized army is almost as expensive 
as an army engaged in operations. 
Speedy demobilization will mean saving 
of money, and the financial side has to 
be considered. 

To win the war in the air there must 
be sufficient dominance in numbers of 
planes to override enemy territory and 
demoralize his fighting units, either by 
direct offensive or by destruction and 
stoppage of supplies and transportation. 
Europe can hardly produce under pres- 
ent conditions a sufficient number of 
planes to entirely meet the situation. 
The solution is America’s problem.* 

This is true enough, not only to win 
the war in the air but to provide for the 
prompt return of the United States 
Army abroad. 


® 


Management of the American 
Soldier 
General Shanks, in his foreword to 
his pamphlet with this title, the first part 


of which is reprinted with his permis- 
sion in this number of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, says: 


Mr. Thomas F. Ryan has two sons in 
our army, and is deeply interested in 
whatever pertains to the welfare of the 
military service. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ryan have provided an 
extensive and comfortable officers’ 
home for the benefit of officers who 
are passing through New York en route 
to service overseas, and they are now 
building an attractive officers’ club at 
Camp Mills, the large embarkation camp 
near Mineola, Long Island. Some time 
ago in conversation with Mr. Ryan I 
expressed the belief that the greatest 
weakness of our young officers was their 
lack of practical knowledge and expe- 
rience in the handling of men, and that 
there was no book known to me which 
covered this field. Mr. Ryan gener- 
ously offered to publish a booklet on 
this subject if I would write it. 

The best part of this publication 
therefore—the fact that it costs nothing 
to the officer who reads it—is due to 
the generosity of Mr. Ryan. 


This pamphlet is being supplied to 
all officers who sail from one of the 
ports of embarkation and to such other 
officers as apply for it, but it has seemed 
to the editor that it contains much 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the new divisions 
being formed and to others who will 
probably not see it in the ordinary 
course of things. Accordingly it will 
be republished here. 

® 


American Prisoners 


The report of a German intelligence 
officer upon United States soldiers 
captured from June 5 to 14, 1918, in 
the Bouresches sector, of which a trans- 
lation is printed in this issue of the In- 





1 Aviation, New York, July 1, 1918, 
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FANTRY JOURNAL, is a remarkable docu- 
ment. Remember, it was not written 
for public consumption, but for furnish- 
ing accurate information to the German 
commander and is marked as very se- 
cret. It tells the truth that the German 
soldiers have learned. 

The Germans could get no informa- 
tion from these men. That they tried 
goes without saying; they undoubtedly 
tried hard. It may be accepted that 
strenuous efforts were made to break 
their spirit and they failed. And this 
tribute from the German army to the 
American captives comes a few days 
after the issuance of an order by 
Ludendorff calling attention to the fact 
that captured Germans were giving 
away valuable military secrets and ap- 
pealing to the soldiers to cease doing 
so when made prisoners. 

Those who doubted that our “half- 
Americans,” as the Germans call them, 
would make good, should read a hun- 
dred times the last paragraph of this 
official German document. Indeed it 
is impossible for any more glorious 
tribute to be paid to our soldiers than 
this official document coming from the 
army under the German Crown Prince. 
Who can be a better judge of our sol- 
diers than the Germans who have been 
fighting them? 

Our regiments are new, new as the 
men who form them. They have no 
military traditions behind them other 
than the common military traditions of 
these United States, but if it were our 
custom to charge our standards with 
regimental honors no prouder one 
could be found than the statement of 
this young American, 2 prisoner but 
not afraid, who tells his German in- 
quisitor, “We kill or get killed.” 


Thought in Training 

The methods described in the article 
in this number of the INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL have been employed with great 
success by its author. Making an 
“estimate of the situation” is not only 
necessary in the solution of tactical 
problems, it is a process which is con- 
tinually required in the proper conduct 
of life. Most of us have to do it with- 
out realizing that we are doing it, and 
too often without realizing the factors 
which properly enter into it. Yet suc- 
cess or failure in every business enter- 
prise, in every undertaking, is based 
fundamentally upon an accurate esti- 
mate of the situation leading to a logi- 
cal decision for execution. 

Certainly from 1865 to 1895 the 
United States was controlled by the 
men who had worn uniforms during 
the Civil War. The future of the 
United States is in the hands of the 
men who are now passing through these 
great training camps. The habits 
which they are forming there will con- 
tinue with them on their discharge from 
the service. In a very solemn sense 
those training camps are not merely 
training camps for war; they are 
training camps for the future conduct 
of life. No habit which can be formed 
there will be more valuable than that 
of making a just “estimate of the 
situation” and of then basing upon it a 
“decision” for execution. 

® 
Washington to Live in 

Washington has always been a favor- 
ite place for the families of officers. 
There were advantages; one heard the 
earliest news; one’s friends and con- 
temporaries came here. There was an 


attending surgeon and a commissary ; 
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life went rather well in an easygoing 
fashion, and on the whole it wa; not 
particularly expensive. 

This has changed. Washington, 
which is accustomed to run on low 
gear, is trying to run on high and not 
running particularly well; furthermore 
there are no signs of improvement. 
The machine is simply not built that 
way. It is a good deal like a smallish 
city trying to run a world’s fair. 

Of course if you like a world’s fair 
and are willing to sleep in the billiard 
room of a hotel, or in the park, or a 
Turkish bath, why you will find just 
what you like, but Washington is no 
place to put the children to school, to 
live quietly and save the money which 
will come in so conveniently when the 
National Army ceases to exist and we 
all go back to our regular army grades 
and pay, of course less the income tax, 
which will stay with us. Apartments 
are very hard to get and expensive, no 
servants are available for such houses 
as are vacant and, according to a late 
comparison, articles of food cost more 
here than in any other city of the 
United States. 

It may be that the wife of an officer 
on foreign service may find out more 
and sooner about him than if she stayed 
in Omaha, for example. It is possible, 
but quite contrary to what seems to be 
the accepted opinion. The Adjutant 
General of the Army is not quite as 
accessible as the post adjutant used to 
be, and it is erroneous to believe that 
his office is habitually used as a meeting 
place for all officers between morning 
drill and adjourning to the club. In- 
formation is not distributed and a tele- 
gram announcing a casualty reaches 
Omaha about as soon as it does an ad- 
dress in Washington. Of course there 


may be rumors among the ladies who 
gather to discuss them—that is, when 
they can find places on the street cars 
to bring them together, a difficult thing 
and only to be hoped for at certain 
hours. The discussion of such reports 
is doubtless an agreeable relaxation, but 
as they are the same rumors one can 
hear anywhere else it hardly seems 
worth while to expose one’s self to the 
discomforts and cost of residence in 
Washington to enjoy them. 

Then there are the social advantages. 
Washington has always rather prided 
itself upon them. Whatever they may 
once have been—and some people al- 
ways thought they were exaggerated— 
they do not exist now. There are no 
dinners and giving of dinners. One 
lives not where one wants to live but 
where one can live, and a discussion 
has already begun concerning how to 
get rid of the people who have no ob- 
vious reasons for being here and whose 
rooms are needed for people who have 
or who at least think they have. It is 
not easy to prophesy what will come 
of the discussion, if anything, but if 
anything does it will be officers, who 
are subject to orders, who will be first 
affected. They can perhaps say that 
they cannot control their families. It 
may be true in some cases, but in these 
days of promotion by selection it will 
not be a desirable annotation to their 
efficiency reports. 

Then there is the question of money. 
An officer’s pay dies with him. His in- 
surance is not going to provide his wife 
an income anything like that her hus- 
band’s office carried. We are facing 
the longest casualty lists since the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, and no one can say 
whose names will be on them before 
this war is over. Sorry as one may be 
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for individuals who will be overcome 
by the information in them, the work 
of this place must go on, whoever is 
killed over there in France, and that 
work cannot be stopped to aid and com- 
fort survivors here. The immensity 
of the losses will bring the inevitable 


callousness, for men have to think pri- 
marily of their own work, and the blow 
of bereavement, if it comes, had best 
find a widow among her own people, 
with money in the bank, and no one can 
keep money in the bank and live in 
Washington, D. C. 





Book Reviews 


Military Organization and Administra- 
tion, by Maj. G. R. N. Collins, 4th 
Battalion Canadians, Instructor Ca- 
nadian Military School. London: 
Hugh Rees, 1918. 414 pages. 

This excellent book is based on a 
series of lectures given to officers of 
the Canadian forces for the purpose of 
showing how every arrangement is 
made before the forces take the field 
and what those arrangements are in the 
British army. He gives timely warn- 
ing against the too prevailing tendency 
to make a fetish of the German organi- 
zation. He says that experience has 
shown that the British text-books are 
based on sound principles and that they 
have fully justified the training of the 
British troops prior to and during the 
war. The same thing applies to ours 
He says, “This point cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon every officer 
and other rank, and if, instead of a wild 
search for so-called ‘trench instruction,’ 
closer attention is paid to the official 
text-books, the soldier will go into the 
field fully equipped mentally to deal 
with every situation with which he 
comes in contact.” This also applies 
here. 

Some of the chapter headings are: 
Organization of the Army for War, 
Command in the Field, The Staff and 
and Their Duties, Administrative Serv- 
ices and Departments, Strategical Con- 
centration, Lines of Communication, 
Movements of Troops, Quarters, Per- 
sonnel and Reinforcements, Records, 
Intercommunication in the Field, Mili- 
tary Government and Discipline. 

The book gives an accurate descrip- 


tion of the organization and methods of 
functioning of the British army today 
and forms a valuable work of refer- 
ence. A man who has to look up data 
concerning our own army cannot but 
wish that some one would summarize 
those of the United States Army in as 
convenient a form. 
® 
Tactics and Technique of River Cross- 
ings, by Mertens, Colonel and Chief 
of Section in the Engineers Section, 

German Army. Translated by Maj. 

Walter Krueger, Assistant Chief of 

Staff, 84th Division, N. A. New 

York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 

1918. 253 pages with maps and 

illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

This is a translation of a book pub- 
lished in Berlin during 1913. It is one 
of the long series in which the directing 
group of the German army have shown 
to the world their hand and how they 
were going to play it. It is probable 
that the group in question felt so sure 
of themselves and of the strength of 
their hand that they were safe in putting 
most of the cards on the table. Obvi- 
ously doing so would add to the psy- 
chological effect of victory. It cer- 
tainly would if you told a man you were 
going to beat him, explained how you 
were going to beat him, and then went 
ahead and did it. They were very sure 
of themselves, our German enemies. 

Colonel Mertens originally published 
a part of this book in “The Professional 
Memoirs of the Pioneer Corps,” Ger- 
man Army. The favorable attention 
these essays received prompted him to 
make them available to a wider circle 
of officers, in order that the importance 
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of cooperation between pioneers and 
the other arms should be appreciated 
to the end that the technical duties of 
the pioneers and their special training 
in combats for the possession of river 
crossings should be fully utilized in ob- 
taining tactical success. It is not suff- 
cient for leaders and troops to know 
the principles that govern such combats 
as laid 
Manual; they must also be familiar to 


down in the Pioneer Field 
a certain extent with the technical side 
of pioneer work in order to appreciate 
what the pioneers want to do, and can 
do, and to understand how important it 
is that they be supported if full ad- 
vantage is to be derived from their 
work. 

To carry out this purpose the author 
enlarges upon the principles of the Ger- 
man regulations and illustrates them by 
the citation of examples drawn from 
military history. The Civil War in the 
United States is not used. He might 
have found examples there which would 
have given him some cause for thought. 

He discusses bridge construction out- 
side the effective zone of strong hostile 
forces, accelerated crossings in the im- 
mediate presence of the enemy, forced 
crossings, surpine crossings, and then 
defense against a hostile crossing. His 
study of the defense of narrow streams 
against a crossing on page 140 is given 
great interest by what is going on in 
France as the reviewer writes. There 
he, or the men who worked with him, 
are undoubtedly trying out his prin- 
ciples and methods on the Vesle and 
will probably have a chance to do it on 
the Aisne. 

In 1911 General von Falkenhausen 
published studies upon the operations 
of the gigantic armies of today. Colo- 
nel Mertens takes one of his situations, 


that of an army group of 17 army 
corps and 7 cavalry divisions which, 
having had both flanks turned by a su- 
perior army group of 37 army corps 
and 13 cavalry divisions, fell back be- 
fore it from the line Metz-Strassburg- 
Breisack to the line of the Main. Its 
advance was retarded by inadequate 
communications (it being necessary to 
throw a number of bridges across the 
Rhine, the Saar and the Moselle) and 
by delays in front of the fortresses 
which were invested. 

Colonel Mertens then proceeds to 
work out the crossing of the Rhine by 
three armies between Mannheim and 
Coblence and to state and explain the 
technical and tactical principles in- 
volved (29 pages). 

His study of a defense of the lower 
Oder (14 pages) is also of interest. 
His plans for the crossing of the Rhine 
are worth study by the group who be- 
hind our lines have to prepare solutions 
against the future. 

In addition the book contains a de- 
scription of the expedients which are 
available for the rapid crossing of 
It closes with a statement of 
the bridge trains of various armies, 
their capacity and the time required to 
build improvised bridges. 

® 
“At West Point, a practical course in 
speaking and writing French.” By 

Maj. C. F. Martin and Capt. G. M. 

Russell. New York: D. C. Heath 

and Company, 1918. Pages 242, and 

illustrations. Price, $1.40. 

One of the authors is the associate 
professor of modern languages and the 
other is the assistant professor of 


streams. 


French at the U. S. Military Academy. 
They have approached the teaching of 
French from a somewhat new angle. 
Realizing that interest on the part of the 
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student is essential to satisfactory prog- 
ress, they believe that the pupil of high 
school age is still most interested in the 
things most closely associated with his 
own life. They have accordingly de- 
lineated the life at West Point in the 
conversations in the French text. These 
have been made as spontaneous as pos- 
and cover a considerable 


sible they 


variety of subjects. There are French- 
English and English-French vocabu- 
laries for use with the book, and in ad- 
dition there are collections of useful 
phrases. 

It is a useful book, but could hardly 
without the aid of an in- 
structor, and when it comes to that it 
is very hard to learn any foreign lan- 
guage without one, although men who 
are gifted that way have been able by 
their own efforts to add another to 
those they already have. 


be used 


There is a great difference between 
speaking a language well and speaking 
it enough to get along on, to enable one 
to carry through the needs of the mo- 
ment. The last accomplishment is the 
best most of us can hope for, and it is 
an important one for the U. S. army 
today. Having it probably chiefly 
means carrying in one’s mind a certain 
number of words. The delicacies of 
the use of the subjunctive, for example, 
can be ignored for the time being. Of 
course the result will hardly be French, 
but it will enable one to get along among 
French people, under ordinary condi- 
tions at least. The reviewer has found 
it very useful to keep a small pocket 
English-French dictionary where he 
can turn to it at once and find the 
French name of something which he 
has just seen or thought of. For ex- 
ample, if you see a tent, a chair, a gun, 
and at once turn to the dictionary and 


look them up, you will remember the 
French equivalents. If learn or 
try to learn a disconnected series of 
French words they will not stick in the 
memory, or at least they will not stick 
as when you associate at once the thing 
and the word. 


yi ul 


This you can do best 
when you have an instructor, for you 
associate then the thing, the word, and 
the sound of the word. Still, as most 
of us cannot go about with a French- 
man, the “habit” of looking up words 
at once will be found a very great aid 
in acquiring a useful French vocabulary, 
and this will go a long way toward en- 
abling one to find one’s way about in 
France. 
® 

General Foch, An Appreciation, by 

Maj. Robert M. Johnston, U.S. N. 

A. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mif- 

flin Company, 1918. 53 pages. 

The book was published in July, 1918, 
and the roar of our guns about Sois- 
sons makes the best possible advertise- 
ment for it. Major Johnson, who is a 
professor of modern history at Har- 
vard, is thoroughly competent to write 
on the subject from his studies upon 
military history both of the past and 
present. 

After a sketch of the life of General 
Foch, Major Johnson reviews the mili- 
ary teachings of General Foch as shown 
at the 
of which he 
to 1911, and 
where he instilled his doctrine of war 


in his books and in his work 
French Ecole de Guerre, 


was the head from 1907 


into many of the French officers who 
now hold high command. History has 
been said to be precepts taught by ex- 
ample. General Foch has been fortu- 
nate in being able to create examples 
for his own precepts. His life shows 


the necessity for study and its expedi- 
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ency. He is in no sense one of those 
heaven-sent leaders one hears of, but 
a man who has applied to the study of 
his profession the same hard work 
which a man who wants to succeed in 
any profession has to apply to his. Of 
course there has to be a foundation of 
ability and of natural aptitude, but 
aptitude without knowledge never took 
anybody very far. The statement that 
“genius is the power of taking infinite 
pains” does not tell the whole truth of 
the matter, but certainly genius does 
take infinite pains. If we really knew, 
the heaven-born geniuses all could and 
did take them. 
® 
Books Received 

Practical Bombing, by Lieut. M. V. 
Campbell. Detroit: Bartlett Publish- 
ing Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 110 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Grenade Fighting, by Lieut. G. Dy- 


son. New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 51 pages, 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Trench Fighting, by Capt. F. Hawes 
Elliott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 173 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Hand to Hand Fighting (The Use of 
the Bayonet), by Capt. Haskell C. 
Billings. Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1918. Paper, 
16mo, 89 pages, illustrated. 

Field Artillery Officer’s Notes, com- 
piled by Capt. Wm. H. Caldwell, F. A. 
R. C. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1918. Paper, 8vo, 77 pages. 
$1.50. 

Bombs and Hand Grenades, by Capt. 
Bertram Smith. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1918. Cloth, 8vo, 
90 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.00, 


Price, 





Aviation Engines: Their Design, 
Construction, Operation and Repair, by 
Lieut. Victor W. Page, S. C., U. S. R. 
New York: The Norman W. Henley 


Publishing Company, 1918. Cloth, 
8vo, 571 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$3.00. 


Military Map Reading and Intelli- 
gence Training, by Capt. C. D. A. Bar- 
ber. Cleveland: E. C. McKay, 1917. 
Leather, 12mo, 176 pages, illustrated 
with maps. Price, $2.50. 

The New Platoon Instructor, by 
Capt. T. H. Gillman. Cleveland: E. C. 
McKay, 1918. Leather, 12mo, 292 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

Machine-gun Fire Control, by Capt. 
Glenn P. Wilhelm. Cleveland: E. C. 
McKay, 1917. Leather, 12mo, 8&4 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50, in- 
cludes sliding rule; $1.75 for book or 
rule separate. 

Scout-Sniping, edited by L. O. 
Thayer. New York: George U. Har- 
vey Publishing Company, 1918. Cloth, 
8vo, 107 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

Tactical Walks, by Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam H. Waldron. New York: George 
U. Harvey Publishing Company, 1918. 
Cloth, 8vo, 117 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Keeping Our Fighters Fit, by Ed- 
ward Frank Allen. New York: The 
Century Company, 1918. Cloth, 8vo, 
207 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Field Artilleryman’s Guide, prepared 
by the officers of the 108th (2d Pa.) 
Field Artillery. Philadelphia: P. 


Blakiston’s Son & Company. Second 
edition, 1918. Cloth, 12mo, 381 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 

Attack, by Edward G. D. Live:nz 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Price, 


1918. Cloth, 8vo, 114 pages, 
75 cents. 
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Machine Guns, by Maj. Julian S. 
Hatcher, Maj. Glenn P. Wilhelm and 
Maj. Harry J. Malony. Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
1917. Cloth, 8vo, 343 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.50. 

Manual of Military Aviation, by Maj. 
Hollis Leroy Miller, B. S. Wiscon- 
sin: George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, 12mo, 308 pages, 
illustrated. 

British Artillery Experience (Amer- 
ican edition), edited by L. O. Thayer. 
New York: George U. Harvey Pub- 
lishing Company, 1918. Cloth, 16mo, 
120 pages. Price, $1. 

Handbook for the 303 Inch Vickers 
Machine Gun (magazine rifle chamber), 
mounted on tripod mounting, Mark IV. 
New York: George U. Harvey Pub- 
lishing Company, 1917. Flexible cloth, 
l6mo, 82 pages, illustrated. Price, 50 
cents. 

Musketry, based on the Lee-En- 
field Rifle, by Capt. E. J. Solano, and 


Hand Grenades, by Capt. S. A. Dion. 
New York: George U. Harvey Pub- 
lishing Company, 1917. Flexible cloth, 
l6mo, 258 pages, illustrated. 
$1.00. 

Manual of Camouflage, by Maj. 
William Kirby. New York: Edwin N. 
Appleton, 1917. Paper, 1l6mo, 171 
Price, 60 cents. 

First Aid for the Trenches (Amer- 
ican edition), by Capt. Somerville 
Hastings, R. A. M. C. New York: 
George U. Harvey Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1917. 
illustrated. 


Price, 


pages. 


Cloth, 8vo, 45 pages, 
Price, 60 cents. 

Patriotic Toasts, by Fred Emerson 
Brooks. Chicago: Forbes & Company, 
1917. Price, 50 
cents. 

Handbook of Antiseptics, by Henry 
Drysdale Dakin and Edward Kellogg 
Dunham. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917. Leather, 8vo, 126 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25 


Paper, 8vo, 94 pages. 
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A Call to Duty 

On the battlefields of France, outside 
of rumor and surmise, your knowledge 
of events will be confined to the small 
sector within your vision, or at most 
within the zone of operations of your 
division. If, however, you have your 
copy of the INFANTRY JoURNAL follow 
you, you will have constantly presented 
new tactical methods developed by the 
skill of the higher command to meet 
the cunning of the Hun adversary. 

Remember that the enemy is backing 
up towards his own borders where the 
most desperate resistance will be made, 
and all the wile and ingenuity of an 
astute foe will be brought into play. 
The translations of captured German 


documents that are constantly being 





printed in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
throw a beam of light across the enemy 
machinations that often reveals to the 
observant officer a means to overcome 
The moral is to watch for 
This 
you can only do if the magazine reaches 
with 


these plans. 
and read the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
you reasonable and 
prerequisite is that we 
have your correct address. 


promptness, 
an essential 


It is astonishing how many officers 
have overlooked this requirement in the 
hurry of departure for overseas duty. 
Do not increase the number, or if you 
have previously overlooked the duty, 
do it now. Write to us and tell us 
where to mail your copy of the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. You may use the blank 


for convenience. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Please change my address to: 





(Rank) ~ 








(Address) 


"(Old Address) ——— 
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\ 
Infantry Journal Advertiser 
GENTLE HINTs WasuinctTon, D. C 
No. 45. SEPTEMBER 1, 1918. 
1. The War Industries Board has called on all publishers to save 
as much paper as possible both by cutting down the size of periodicals 
and discontinuance of wasteful practices. 
2. Investigation shows that with the usual American extravagance 
we have not always been as careful as we might have been. 


‘ 


a (CD) 


3. We have, however, followed all the suggestions of the conser- 


vationists and will fully support their future efforts. 


4. It is fortunate for us that display advertising when it relates 
to essentials and production of war material is regarded as a legitimate 
use of white paper, because there are so many prominent business 
firms who have chosen the INFANTRY JOURNAL as the medium for 
reaching the military services, and we must allow them adequate 
space. 


5. Look through the following pages and you will find representa- 
tive concerns in every industry and war enterprise who are cooperat- 


ing with us in presenting a worth-while magazine. 


6. The reason they are cooperating is because they recognize the 
work the INFANTRY JOURNAL is doing, its prestige, and the weight 
it carries. They know that through its columns they reach the best 
men in the military world. This is cooperation in the broad sense. 
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It is the Infantry Way! It is the Only Way! 
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